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HIS mnth’s ADVANCED MANAGEMENT Carries an article on the 
surging .rowth of the European Common Market. It describes some 
of the f:.:-reaching consequences this event will have. The article also 
emphasi es that many managers on this side of the Atlantic know too 


little about the European Common Market, or underestimate its 
significa ice. 

What is the meaning of this development for American managers? 
Perhaps the most obvious consequence will be the growth of economic 


competition beyond anything we have experienced. Such competition, 
of course, is decidedly in the tradition which is part of our growth. 
Difficult as the challenge may prove to be, our leaders in business and 
industry will face up to this new fact of life — and will take the nec- 
essary steps to meet the competition. 

Already both management and labor in this country have been 
forced to look sharply at practices which may hinder us in meeting 
the new competition. This is a healthy result. If the European Common 
Market leads U. S. enterprises to raise their own productivity and to 
expand their operations into Europe, these developments also may 
prove beneficial to all. 

However, the growth of the European Common Market has signifi- 
cance beyond its economic impact on American producers. It repre- 
sents a mighty step forward toward unity in Western Europe 








a goal 
long sought by wise statesmen and actively opposed by leaders of the 
Communist world. Russia is said to fear the unity of the West even 
more than the atom bomb. In the long run, the breaking down of old 
walls between Western nations which inevitably has accompanied the 
creation of a common market, may prove to be a decisive event in the 
world-wide ideological struggle. 

Salvador de Madariaga, in an interview printed in the U. S. News 
& World Report tor June 19, 1961, made this penetrating observation: 
“... We understand liberty, but we don’t understand unity. The other 
side understands unity but doesn’t understand liberty. I think victory 
will go to the side that first understands both.” If, within the framework 
of economic liberty, the nations of the West can forge enduring unity, 
they will go far to stop the spread of Communism. 

The European Common Market is a powerful new force to reckon 
with. Some men will fear it. Others will fight it. But men with under- 
standing and far sight will see it as a forward step in history. 

—C. W. H. 


¢ The July and August issues of 
Advanced Management appear jointly 
—this once—to enable us to inaugu- 
rate an earlier publishing date for fur- 
ther issues. 
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Mr. Mitchell, S.A.M. executive director, of in: 
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president of Irving Trust Co., N.Y.C. A In 

consultant in management planning— been 
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with a living standard second only to that in the United 
States arc! an aspiration for a better life. This is quite a 
different (hing from an equal number of people in old 
Russia oO! present-day China, when it comes to forecasting 
the speed with which economic development can take place. 

In addition, Britain, Turkey, Greece, Spain, and the 
Scandinavian countries are actively negotiating to become 
a part o! this Common Market. If and when they are 
included. the Common Market will take in about one quar- 
ter of a billion people—substantially more than live in the 
United Siates. 

Producers of all sorts of goods in Europe can afford 
shortly to tool up their plants and production lines for mass 
output such as has made for prosperity in this country. But 
they can operate these plants at less than half of our wage 


costs for several years, even allowing for the upward thrust 
of wages that is occurring—and will intensify—in Europe. 





The Challenge to U.S. Management 

Moreover, our ancient and reliable defensive weapon, 
the protective tariff, is no longer able to protect us from 
this potential competition. Unfortunately, these very same 
countries (plus Japan) which constitute the greatest com- 
petitive threat, are also our best customers for manufactured 
products, plus cotton, coal, wheat, and other agricultural 
and natural resources. We are subject to 100 per cent, or 
greater, reprisal on any effort to protect our industries by 
tariffs. This has never before in our history been true. 

Furthermore, I got the impression during these confer- 
ences that Europeans both in and outside the Common 
Market area realize the possibilities more fully than we do. 
They are making better preparations to take advantage of 
those possibilities. 


Management Attitudes in Europe 

Every one of the management associations and univer- 
sities for whom I conducted seminars reported an upsurge 
of interest in better management; they realize that mass 
production and mass marketing for this size of population 
present new and more complex management problems for 
which they must prepare. 

In the Netherlands, for example, the East Indies have 
been written off as lost. They are not crying over spilled 
milk. Instead, they are making intensive efforts to lay plans 
for the effective marketing of their agricultural and manu- 
factured products throughout Euromart. Our seminars at 
Rotterdam, The Hague, and Amsterdam were well attended, 
and the questions were vigorous and penetrating: 

“How do U. S. manufacturers keep their executives’ minds 
open to new ideas? 

“What do you consider reasonable lead-time on planning 
capital expenditures — 2 years, 5 years, 10 years? 

“How has management in the U. S. been able to develop such 
close working relationships with universities —a liaison gen- 
erally lacking in Europe?” 

The prosperity of West Germany is well known. Their 
products are already widely marketed in the Euromart area. 
Gradual reduction of tariff walls merely means a decrease 
of obstacles rather than any basic change in method. 

Remembering the history of the automotive industry in 
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the United States, and hoping to avoid an excessive number 
of makes and models, a French manufacturer has licensed 
his popular models for manufacture in Italy. He thus obtains 
additional plant capacity and local political good-will as a 
head start in reaching that part of the Common Market. 

In all of these countries, new plants are springing up, 
mainly single-floor operations in suburbs, with easier high- 
way and rail access—much the same development we have 
seen here. It generates better working conditions, and pro- 
vides strong impetus to the sale of motor scooters and auto- 
mobiles to bring the workers to these plants from surround- 
ing suburban residential areas. 

Turkey, still surging forward economically on the mo- 
mentum given it by their national hero, Kemal Ataturk, is 
convinced that industrialization is the key to prosperity. 
They realize the need for better managers. The seminar in 
Istanbul drew about 50 vigorous and able men already 
doing a good job, but convinced that they can learn addi- 
tional viewpoints. An even larger number, about 70, turned 
up on my day in Bursa, a small resort town in Asia Minor 
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selected by the Turkish Chamber of Commerce and our 
State Department for a jointly sponsored 10-day course. 

In Spain, General Franco’s government sees the import- 
ance of better management in industry and has assisted the 
Federation of Manufacturers Associations, the management 
vroups, and others to establish the /nstituto Nacional de 
Racionalizacion del Trabajo. 

Similar, and likewise imposing, facilities are to be found 
in West Germany. 





What Can We Do? 


On the one hand, no thinking American would want to 
discontinue the efforts made through our management or- 
ganizations and our government to share management con- 
cepts and know-how with these European countries. The 
strength of our friends is our first concern; they are our 
first line of defense against Communist imperialism. (Many 
of them agree with critics in this country that we have spent 
too much money on aid to fair-weather friends and neutralist 
horse traders. ) 

Admitting that European producers will become more 
efficient, both by reason of their studies of management con- 
cepts, and by greater mechanization made possible through 
mass production, we still have two important potential ad- 
vantages if we make use of them: 

e The first is that we have capital more readily available 
and can afford to mechanize and automate industry to cut 
production costs. This is not generally true of European 
enterprises. The same availability of capital means that 
American enterprises can buy or build plants within the 
Common Market area, and in most countries are being 
welcomed. 

e The second, and probably the greater potential advan- 
tage, is the unrealized competence and productivity in our 
own facilities and workers that can be realized through 
better management. We have all seen the fantastic gains that 
sometimes occur — without any change in equipment or 
methods — by reason of better motivation or working rela- 
tionships. We have made nowhere near the ultimate progress 
in the planning of work and in developing the unrealized 
potential of people. 

It is a long continuum between slaves dragging stones 
toward the pyramids and the creative genius of Leonardo 
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da Vinci, or of Albert Einstein. As the creative and though 
ful element replaces foot-pounds as the measure of a map 
productive capacity, a whip becomes less useful. It is har 
to lash a man into devising a better method or into discoye 
ing a new chemical compound. Yet many of our autho; 
tarian concepts of management fail to reflect how far ma 
has moved along this continuum—how many of the jobs iy 
industry now require a large element of the creative, ] 
release and use the capacities of people is the challenge { 
S.A.M. and all other associations, and universities engage 
in the effort to help our business enterprises achieve mo 
effective management. 


American Plants in the Common Market 


It is estimated that about 500 American companies haye| 


already built or bought manufacturing facilities within th 
Common Market area, and many more have made licensing 
or production agreements with European enterprises in the 
area. Practically all of our well-known names in the chem 
ical, electrical, and pharmaceutical fields, to name a fey 
already have thriving operations there and are making plan 
to take advantage of 
inevitable. 

It should be remembered that along with the gradu: 
reduction of tariff walls and other economic barriers be 
tween the participating countries, there will come a gradu: 
increase of the barriers around the Common Market are: 


the potential growth that seem 


This will handicap the importation by them of goods manv | 


factured in the United States. 

Back of the decision of many of the American companie 
is one very simple and significant fact: almost all of Europ: 
is growing faster economically than is the United States 
We have already achieved a living standard which makes 
added growth rather difficult. Evolution of consumer taste 
may actually decrease industrial output—as in the case 0! 
the compact automobile. Europe, on the other hand, ha: 
many unsatisfied fundamental needs for household appl 
ances, transportation, housing, plumbing, central heating 
and other amenities. 

Also, the birth rate in Europe is about 17 per 1,00 
people compared with our 25 per 1,000. As one Us 
observer puts it, “We chose moderate economic advane: 
plus a huge baby crop. Western Europe chose rapid eco- 
nomic advance with a much smaller baby crop.” Subsidiaries 
of a number of American companies in the Common Marke! 
area apparently have been growing substantially faster thar 
their parent companies in the U.S. 


So... 

Here is an unprecedented economic challenge to Amer! 
can management: to attain greater productivity, and thu 
maintain the standard of living of American workers durin: 
this transition; and to preserve or develop European market 
by producing within Euromart. No attempt has been matt 
here to explore other implications of the rise of the Euro 
pean Common Market. However, the economic cons 
quences alone are far-reaching enough to demand the mos 
careful study and attention on the part of managers in th 
United States. y+ 
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a Please Turn the Page for the Article 


by David G. Boulanger 








(from preceding page) 


. . . A Case Study 
Application 
With Analysis 


—_ the first management “principles” were introduced, 
most planning and control methods have been predicated 
on using historical data. Early shop practitioners sought 
the most efficient utilization of time by employing time- 
study and task-setting methods based on stopwatch meas- 
urement of “past” processes that were physical and finite 
in character. Few useful techniques have been offered fa- 
cilitating forward planning of management activities for 
which empirical information was not available. 

Current industrial activities, however, can be summarized 
as heavily oriented toward research and development. A 
“one best way” of planning and pursuing R & D projects in 
terms of most efficient use of time presents some intangibles 
that cannot conveniently be measured. This growing con- 
dition, particularly in defense industries, has prompted the 
development of a prognostic management planning control 
method called Program Evaluation and Review Technique, 
or PERT.' This article intends to briefly present the idea 
of the PERT method in a manner permitting the reader 
to ascertain its potential usefulness. A bibliography pro- 
vides source material containing more detailed intricacies 
of PERT. 

The PERT technique was developed as a method of 
planning and controlling the complex Polaris Fleet Ballistic 
Missile Program for Special Projects Office (SP) of Bureau 
of Ordnance, U. S. Navy. The team consisted of members 
from SP, the contractor organization, and Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, Chicago.? Over-all, PERT appears to be a 
manifestation of the program concept of management with 
emphasis on “management by exception”, in that poten- 
tially troublesome areas in R & D programs can be spotted 
and action taken to prevent their occurrence. 

PERT, as a dynamic program tool, uses linear program- 
ming and statistical probability concepts to plan and con- 
trol series and parallel tasks which appear only remotely 
inter-related. Many tasks involve extensive research and 
development which itself is difficult to schedule, least of all 
to find a “one best way” of doing it. PERT’s objective is 
to determine the optimum way by which to maximize the 
attainment, in time, of some pre-determined objective that 


1. Various acronyms are coined (e.g., PEP, PET, etc.) to describe 
modifications from the PERT method described here. 
2. See bibliography Item 5. 
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He is presently implementing the Ptpr | 
technique on certain R & D_ program; 
from which material was drawn for this 
article. Degrees: B.S., University of Ver. 
mont, 1952; currently M.S. candidate g 
University of Vermont. He is a membe, TAS 
of S.A.M. 
TAS 
TAS 
is preceded by a number of constraints — hence its linear | 
programming feature. A measure of the degree of risk js TAS 
predicted in probabilistic terms to foretell the reasonable. / 
ness of accomplishment on scheduled time — hence its 
Statistical probability feature. 
Program Network Development A 
The bar chart, presumably derived from Gantt and still An: 
widely used, serves to plan the occurrence of entire phases repr 
of tasks in series and parallel groups over a time period. plist 
Figure 1 illustrates a sample. . 
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An outgrowth of the simple bar chart, called a “milestone 
chart,” indicates significant event accomplishments as illus- B 
trated in Figure 2. real 
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Neithe: technique ties together interdependencies between 
tasks anc significant events. Series and parallel paths should 
indicate lie inter-relationship constraints between events 
and tasks as shown by the arrows in Figure 3. 

PERT NETWORK 
TASK A 
TASK © 
TASK © 
TASK D CS py 
TIME - 
Figure 3 


A network event describes a milestone, or checkpoint. 
An event does not symbolize the performance of work, but 
represents the point in time in which the event is accom- 
plished. Each event is numbered for identification. 


Arrows connecting events are activities, and represent 
performance of work necessary to accomplish an event. No 
event is considered accomplished until all work represented 
by arrows leading to it has been completed. Further, no 
work can commence on a succeeding event until the preced- 
ing event is completed. 


If we include in Figure 3 the estimated weeks to accom- 
plish each activity, e.g., _3_ , the earliest time objective 
Event 11 above can be accomplished is the sum of the 
longest path leading to it. This is the critical path, and is 
identified by the heavy lines connecting Events 2, 6, 10, 
and 11 totaling 17 weeks. The critical path contains the 
most significant and limiting events retarding program 
completion in less than 17 weeks. 


But the time required to complete a future task is more 
realistically stated in terms of a likelihood rather than a 
positive assurance. To apply this likelihood in a probabilistic 
sense, three time estimates are stated as a future range of 
time in which an activity may be accomplished. The three 
time estimates are called optimistic, most likely, and pessi- 
mistic. They serve as points on a distribution curve whose 
mode is the most likely, and the extremes (optimistic and 
pessimistic) whose spread corresponds to the probability 
distribution of time involved to perform the activity. It is 
assumed there would be relatively little chance (e.g., 1 out 
of 100) the activity would be accomplished outside the 
optimistic or pessimistic time estimate range. Figure 4 
illustrates the estimating time distribution for completing 
an activity some time in the future. 
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From the three time estimates (a, m, b above), a statistical 
elapsed time (t.) can be derived by solving t.= a+4(m)+b 
for each activity.’ Following this, a statistical variance (ao?) 


can be derived by solving 7? = (P= 3 ) 2 for each activity.4 


Variance may be descriptive of uncertainty associated with 
the three time estimate interval. A large variance implies 
greater uncertainty in an event’s accomplishment and vice 
versa, depending whether the optimistic and pessimistic 
estimates are wide or close together. This facilitates evalu- 
ating risks in a program network, and using trade-offs in 
time and resources to minimize risk and maximize more 
efficient use of “factors of production”. 


Program Network Analyses 


The analytical value derived from any PERT network 
depends on the configuration and content of the network. 
Every network should contain events which, to the program 
team’s best knowledge, serve to significantly constrain the 
achievement of the end objective event. Next, events are 
inter-connected with “activities” to illustrate their flow and 
interdependencies. After the network of events and activities 
is defined, three time estimates for each activity are made. 


To illustrate network development and analyses, a hypo- 
thetical R&D program is assumed specifying contract 
completion 11 months (47 weeks) after order. Fixed 
resources are allocated to the program: e.g., 40-hour work 
week, given personnel, budgeted money, etc. Management 
now is interested in: 

1. What’s the one best way of conducting effort toward 

completion? 

2. What’s the earliest expected time we can complete 

the program? 

3. What are our chances of completing within the con- 

tract limitations of 47 weeks? 


3. The elapsed time formula is based on the assumption that the prob- 
ability density of the beta distribution f(t) = K(t-a)* (b-t)” is an 
adequate model of the distribution of an activity time. 


4. The statistical variance formula assumes the standard deviation as 


] 
— (b-a). 
6 


The network in Figure 5 is a simplified analogue of our COLUMN A. Each event is listed beginning wiih objec. 
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plan to develop a “vehicle armament system”. Events are tive event back to the start event. 
described with a verb in the past tense to indicate their end 
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Pert Analyses beside each event. Hence, there is a succeeding and prece¢- fe 
ing event for each activity. 
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) COLL MN F. Latest Time (T,,) for each event is found 
by first | 
latest time. Next, the objective events corresponding elapsed 
time in Column C (/.e., 5.0 weeks) is subtracted to find 
the latest time of the preceding event, staying within a 
single path working backward from finish to start. When 

) more than one activity leads from an event (while working 
backwards to determine latest time), the activity which 
gives the /east sum through that event is selected. 


‘ing the earliest time of the objective event as its 


Some events may be accomplished later than expected 
time and have no effect on meeting the objective event. 
MS Knowledge of “slack” time in a network (/.e., how much 
and where located) is of interest in determining program 
effects of “trade-offs” in resources from high-slack to low- 
slack areas. 

Since linear programming theory says “negative slack” 
is not admissible not technically feasible at the ob- 
jective event assuming fixed resources), we commence from 
an objective viewpoint to compute 


(/.é., 


“positive” (or non- 
negative) slack. In spite of theory, a latest time derived 
from a fixed contractural date Jess than earliest expected 
time must be recognized to determine how much network 
“compression” is necessary to meet a scheduled date with 
reasonable assurance. The theory simply recognizes time 
is not reversible; therefore, to alleviate “negative” slack 
one must either extend contractual dates or employ added 
resources like overtime, more funds, personnel, etc. We 
assume in our analyses that resources are fixed at incep- 
tion of program to maintain profit potentials. 

COLUMN G. Slack time for each event is found by 
subtracting Expected Time from Latest Time (Ty, Tr). 
The purpose is |) to locate the critical path in the net- 
likely, Work designated here by events having zero slack and 2) 
m)-+b 0determine next-most-critical paths, as well as those events 
b having substantial slack. 

The critical path contains events most apt to be trouble- 


yreced- 


r each 


found age 
- a and — technically or administratively, and are danger points 
? causing potential over-all schedule slippage. Next-most- 
critical path(s) is (are) found by substituting next highe: 
‘lack event(s) into a second single path from start to 
— finish. For example, the second-most-critical path is found 
7 ~ by including Events 7 and 10 (whose slack of 9.5 weeks are 
ye the next-higher slack event over the critical path events) to 
“ a give a new critical path described as Events 1, 2, 7, 10, 12. 
— Next-most-critical paths should be observed because their 
= criticalness may be nearly as severe as the original critical 

pected path, 
“d time By locating events having substantial slack time, it be- 
comes possible to effect trade-offs in resources to those 

MENT 
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events having little or zero slack. For example, Events 6 
and 9 each have 18.8 weeks slack, meaning their expected 
time of completion could be intentionally delayed 18.8 
weeks without causing slippage in over-all program sched- 
ule. A point of optimization in network development is 
approached when the greatest possible number of events 
have the smallest possible range in slack from the lowest 
to highest slack value. 


COLUMN H. Schedule Time (Ts) is the contractual 
date of completion. A scheduled time may also exist for 
major events within a network, which later facilitates evalu- 
ating the range of risks throughout a program plan. 

COLUMN I. Probability (P,) of meeting a scheduled 
time is calculated to determine feasibility of program accom- 
plishment under the constraints in the network. Generally, 
probability values between .25 and .60 indicate an accept- 
able range to proceed with a program as depicted in the 
network. Probability values less than .25 assume the sched- 
ule time, Ts, cannot reasonably be met with the given 
resources. Values higher than .60 may indicate excess 
resources “built in” the network, and may warrant consid- 
eration for their use elsewhere. Probabilities need not be 
computed where schedule time — Ty and expected time 

Ty; are equal, as this assumes .5 or 50 per cent proba- 
bility of completing on schedule. 

Probability of events are computed as follows: 

(1) Solve for each event which 
(in our example, the objective event): 


has a schedule time 


Ts — Te 47.0 — 49.5 y Me 
——— = =... 
oeo** \/18.31 4.279 
(2) Refer answer to Area Under the Normal Curve 


Table and compute probability Pr. 

The value —.584 refers to —.584 standard deviations 
from the mean under a normal curve. Referring to a nor- 
mal curve table, we find its corresponding per cent of area 
under the normal curve to be about —.21904. Thinking 
of area under the normal curve and probability as synony- 
mous, we subtract —.21904 from .50000 (the mean of a 
normal curve) to derive a probability of .28906, or 28 
per cent. Explained, there is a 28 per cent chance of meet- 
ing the schedule time of 47.0 weeks, and hence may be 
“acceptable” to proceed with the program under plans and 
resources factored in the network. Any standard of “ac- 
ceptability” in probability terms should be flexible accord- 
ing to the importance of a program and the consequences 
if schedule time should not be met. Therefore, any proba- 
bility value attached to a program plan should be viewed 
and used cautiously. 

Diagrammatically, 28 per cent probability is roughly 
represented by the shaded area under the normal curve 
below. 


* Read as “standard deviation of the sum of the variances”. In our 
example, this is solved by: 1) finding the sum of the variances ( 2) 
for the events in the Critical Path, that is 4.70 + .69 + 5.44 + 4.70 
4. 2.78 = 18.31; 2) finding the square root of 18.3] 4.279. Proba- 
bility for any event in a network can be computed if a Tg and T,, 
value is known, and by finding that event within a single network path. 
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Figure 7 

COLUMNS J and K. Under Column J is the ascending 
order of slack, and under Column K their corresponding 
event numbers. This brings out the Critical Path as 0.0 
slack events, next-most critical path(s), and those events 
or paths with high slack from which resources and time 
may be deployed to events having zero or low slack. This 
facilitates locating the “one best way” of reaching the ob- 
jective event in relation to time. 


Re-evaluation and Optimization 


A potential value from PERT at inception of an R & D 
program is the opportunity it affords to introduce revised 
constraints into the plan and then simulate its outcome. 
If repeated, the optimum network can be sought, its trouble- 
some areas located, and various tasks set under optimum 
conditions before time, cost, and performance were ex- 
pended. Computer programs are available to expedite this, 
but manual methods are economical for networks up to 
200 events depending on complexity of event inter-relation- 
ships. Various schedules and performance reporting for- 
mats can be developed from the analyses for team use and 
management analysis. : 

Two advantages from PERT are 1) the exacting com- 
munications it offers to participants in a program and 2) 
its use as a planning foundation to support bid proposals. 
Each participant can see his relative position and under- 
stand the timing and relationship of his responsibilities 
to other participants on the program team. Often the in- 
tangibles and assumptions that plague accurate bid pro- 
posals are brought out when supported with a PERT net- 
work and analyses. 


Using PERT for Resources Planning, Cost Analyses* 
Considerable study is reported with PERT applied to 
resources (manpower and facilities) planning. Introducing 
a second variable to create a simultaneous two dimensional 
model whose objective functions are to be optimized — 
while their preceding constraints are being manipulated (at 
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the same time satisfying various restrictions placed on po. 
tential solution) — will be more difficult to perform, anj 
probably involve more elaborate procedures. 





Some work is reported with PERT applied to cog 


analyses of a program (presumably assuming a three 9; / 


N-dimensional model with variables of time, resources, cost 
et al). It appears the object would be something analogoy 
to predetermining that point on an average total cost curye 
where marginal cost intersects marginal revenue — hence | 
maximization of profits. Some suggestions have been offered 


relative to the “assumed” linearity between time and cost ? 


in the duration of a program, but this needs clarifying before 
concrete methods of planning costs by PERT can be | 


formulated. ¥ | 
* Notes from American Management Association Meeting, Saranac Lak 
N. Y., March 27-29, 1961. ) 
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How Superior Wields Power, Degree of Subordinate’s Participation in Setting 


Pathway to Goals Key to Kind of Morale, Responsibility—Efficacy 


by Robert R. Blake and Jane Srygley Mouton 


Hew DOES a person in a supervisory position who is ex- 
pected to direct, regulate, guide, manage, or control, do so? 
One way of formulating the issue of “What makes a good 
supervisor?” is to examine the manner in which he uses the 
power of his position. What are the consequences of tight 
control, sharing power with his subordinates, or a loose-rein 
approach to exerting authority for both supervisor and 
subordinate? 


Power Spectrum in a Collaborative Work Setting 


The question can be phrased, “How much weight does 
the supervisor exercise on decisions made by himself in con- 
cert with his subordinates?” When the work system is col- 
laborative, as is generally the case, let the total power to 
determine any specific decision be equal to one (1 unit). 

In the power system in Figure 1 the extremes of an im- 
balance of control occur at the ends of the continuum. At 
the extreme left within the Collaboration area the person in 
the formal position of leadership, the supervisor, actually 
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wields all (1) of the weight of a decision. The subordinate 
in no way determines the outcome. Call this a 1/0 system. 
A person who manages in this manner nowadays frequently 
is called a “dictator,” “Little Caesar,” or just a plain, hard- 
nosed S.0.B. At the extreme right, no weight whatsoever is 
exercised by the person officially designated as the super- 
visor. The subordinate makes the decision. The supervisor 
is a person in “name” only and functional power is in the 
subordinate’s hands. The power ratio here is 0/1. 

The distribution of weight between a supervisor and a 
subordinate can fluctuate between 1/0 and 0/1 and still be 
within a framework of collaboration. It can be .8/.2, or 


THE POWER SPECTRUM 
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.7/.3, or .5/.5, or .4/.6 and so on. Actual stable power 
relationships within a work setting are most likely to fall 
between the .9/.1 and the .6/.4, or .5/.5 portion of the 
spectrum, but it is possible for the ratio to shift, depending 
on the persons involved, the ability factor, the “tradition” 
in the organization, and the decision to be made. 


Extension of Power Spectrum 


The spectrum can be extended at either end, so that the 
amount of power in it is more or less than 1. 

Competition—When each person seeks to achieve or to 
retain the total decision-making weight in the system so that 
more than a unit of strength is exerted on the outcome, then 
the relationship is competitive. Two persons, each attempt- 
ing to exert one unit of weight, are competing and are vying 
with one another. Each seeks to force compliance on his 
adversary. Neither is willing to accept influence from the 
other, so that one side succeeds only when the other fails or 
capitulates. This is competition in the fullest meaning of 
that term. 

Powerlessness—The scale also can be extended at the 
right extreme of Figure 1, to a point where no weight what- 
soever is available to be distributed. This approaches an 
0/0 situation or one of Powerlessness where the total weight 
in the situation is less than unit strength. A fully developed 
bureaucracy, for example, is close to an 0/0 situation. In 
disaster situations, no one has power to influence others, 
but more than that, the old rules governing relationships 
are inoperative or disregarded for a period of time. The 
famous Cocoanut Grove fire, where 500 people died due to 
chaos ensuing from excitement and danger is an example 
in point. 


Use of Power in Work Relationship 


In the work setting the strategy of how power is used can 
be analyzed according to this method, where the situation 
involves two people, a small group, any two groups, or the 
organization as a whole. 

The first experiment to be reported is concerned with 
three power styles in the setting of a supervisor-subordinate 
relationship. Each subordinate has problem-solving confer- 
ences with three different supervisors. These conferences are 
for the purpose of getting a joint ranking of nine different 
items on improving management. Resolving differences be- 
tween the supervisor and the subordinate in making these 
rankings provides the basis for interaction. 

Although subordinates were unaware of it, supervisors 
were instructed to vary their behavior for each interaction. 
One time the supervisor grasped the power and dominated 
the outcome as much as possible in a 1/0 manner. In a 
second pairing he assumed a joint-determination or truly 
collaborative orientation (.5/.5) and rubbed ideas with his 
subordinate in a give-and-take way until a mutually accept- 
able ranking of the items had been achieved. During an- 
other interaction, he avoided influencing the subordinate’s 
opinions in any way in the effort to relinquish his personal 
power to the subordinate (0/1). After each interaction, 
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both supervisor and subordinate described their reaction; 
by checking scales concerned with leadership, satisiactiop, 
and responsibility. Reactions from hundreds of supervisor. 
subordinate pairings to different degrees of power exerted 
by the supervisor are summarized in figures below. 
Power and Satisfaction—The relationship between power 
and satisfaction is shown in Figure 2. The trends for both 
supervisor and subordinate tell almost the same story, 
matter what your title, the amount of weight you have ip 
determining the decision dictates your satisfaction with jt. | 
When either a supervisor or subordinate controls the weight 
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he is most satisfied. As he relinquishes power, his satis- 
faction decreases. The only difference between a supervisor 
and subordinate in this experiment is that it takes a greater 
amount of power for the supervisor to tip the balance on ? 
the side of satisfaction. 


Highest satisfaction, then, for either the supervisor or 
subordinate, is found where one or the other member con- 
trols the power. The satisfaction of one is at the expense 
of dissatisfaction of the other person. The most nearly equa’ 
amount of satisfaction for both supervisor and subordinate, 
with a moderately high level of satisfaction, is found at the 
positions in the middle of the power distribution, especiall) 
.6/.4 and .5/.5. 

Power and Responsibility—The general finding relating 
power to responsibility is that feelings of responsibility ol 
both supervisor and subordinate are at a peak near the 
.5/.5 power position on the spectrum. When the balance 1s 
in favor of either member of the pair, responsibility on the 
part of both decreases, but the decrease is more rapid and | 
dramatic for the member of the pair who loses the poweét. 
The greater the imbalance, the lower the feelings of respon 
sibility by either the supervisor or subordinate. 


— 


One significant difference between supervisors and sub- 
ordinates is that at no point do supervisors feel a lack of 
responsibility, or a rating of less than five on the respot 
sibility scale. Degree of responsibility varies from an inter 
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mediate amount to almost complete responsibility. By com- 
parison, subordinates do react with feelings of lack of re- 
sponsibility which are related to the balance of power. 
Indeed, when the balance of power is quite unequal, and 
with heavy weight on the supervisor’s side, the subordinate 
feels very little responsibility for accepting the opinions of 
the supervisor. Only when power is shared, or when it is 
close to a joint relationship, does the subordinate accept full, 
or close to full responsibility. 


Summary 


The application of the various positions on the power 
spectrum can be summarized by saying that as you move 
away from emergencies into activities where individuals have 
greater personal skills for handling the situation you move 
from 1/0 toward 0/1. As the problems change, the appro- 
priate power distribution shifts. In between the extremes, 
many situations exist where a .5/.5 approach is optimal. 

In addition to the reasons already given, such as a high 
degree of satisfaction and high feelings of responsibility 
associated with it, a .5/.5 situation is a learning situation 
par excellence. It means that as people go about making 
decisions they are virtually automatically teaching one 
another. You can argue that an organization moves toward 
Success in close parallel with the extent to which it teaches 
people the skills of collaboration, when it’s desirable, and 
self-reliance, when it’s possible. 

The thesis which emerges is that the way a supervisor 
employs his power determines, in a significant degree, the 
manner in which his subordinate reacts to him and to the 
work situation. The evidence we have reported, which is 
also supported by a massive array of psychological experi- 
ments, leads to a single but solid conclusion. For both mem- 
bers of the pair who are relatively equal in terms of ability 
and who stand in an hierarchial relationship to one another, 
4.5/.5 power relationship is most satisfactory. A higher 
morale and greater responsibility is produced than in either 
41/0 or 0/1 power relationship. The path leading to im- 
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proved supervision is clear for anyone who wants to take 
the journey. 


Use of Power in Conducting Performance Appraisal 


Another area of supervisor-subordinate relations involves 
the sphere of performance appraisal. Here, too, issues of 
power would be expected to be significant, for in the inter- 
ests of consistency, if for no other reason, a supervisor will 
act much the same toward a subordinate, whether in terms 
of work direction or performance review. 

There are at least two well-defined approaches to per- 
formance review. Each has provoked controversy by stirring 
up dissention or support (Blake, 1958; Kelley, 1958; Mc- 
Gregor, 1957; 1959; Whisler, 1958). One is the conven- 
tional approach, which is usually a periodic, formal sum- 
mary by the supervisor of the subordinate’s performance. 
It says, “Tell your subordinate what you want him to do 
and hold him to it. Evaluate his performance according to 
how well he carries out his assignments and then tell him 
how well he’s done, or what he’s got to do better.” The 
other, a collaborative interview between superior and sub- 
ordinate based on a goals system is oriented toward mutual 
goal-setting for future performance. It says, “Establish ob- 
jectives with your subordinate and develop agreements with 
him concerning a mutually acceptable time perspective for 
reaching them. Schedule review periods to assess progress 
and then revise the objectives, or the schedule, or both, in 
the light of actual accomplishment. Jointly evaluate blocks 
to progress with the idea of eliminating them!” 

Power as the basis of control and change produces very 
different performance results than does goal-setting as the 
basis for control and change, as shown in the experiment 
reported below. Conclusions are clear-cut and merit serious 
attention from any manager who is genuinely interested in 
improving the quality of his supervision. 

In the following experiment, the ratings vs. the goals 
methods of performance discussion were evaluated.! Against 
the perspective of the power spectrum, the ratings method 
should be more of 1/0 power relations because the evalu- 
ations are entirely in the hands of the supervisor with little 
participation from the subordinate except to “take it”. On 
the other hand, when both members of the pair are col- 
laborating in a common search for solutions to problems as 
under the goals method, power employed by the supervisor 
is more congruent with a .5/.5 distribution. The two 
approaches, then, can be characterized as “tell and sell” 
vs. “give and take.” 


The Experimental Situation 


Each participant is cast either as a supervisor, “Bob 
Hayes,” or as his subordinate, “Fred Winters”. Instructions 


1. The experiment evolved from a demonstration exercise on goal 
setting at The National Training Laboratories Management Work Con- 
ference at Arden House in 1957 produced by Douglas McGregor of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Richard Bechard of Bechard 
Associates. The ratings method, which was used as the basis of compari- 
son, is a standard procedure employed by a large American corporation 
and suggested by Edward Mumma, School of Business Administration, 
The University of Texas. 
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are given each supervisor betore he conducts two perform- 
ance review interviews, one according to a ratings approach 
and one using the goal-setting procedure, each with a differ- 
ent subordinate. Thus in the course of the session each 
person, whether supervisor or subordinate, has the oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the two approaches to performance 
appraisal. A rating form characteristic of that used by many 
organizations is given to each participant to use as the basis 
for the typical ratings type of performance appraisal. 


A sample interview outline is provided for use in the goals 
method. Under the goals approach Bob and Fred agree a 
week in advance on the areas of performance that they want 
to discuss in terms of diagnosing Fred’s situation and de- 
fining goals which, if acceptable, will forward the situation. 
During the interview both supervisor and subordinate work 
toward establishing mutually acceptable goals from their 
individual suggestions and toward a time schedule for 
achieving them. 

After each interview, both supervisor and subordinate 
respond with quantitative reactions concerning their feelings 
toward the two kinds of interviews. These reactions are 
summarized below. 


The actual power distribution as experienced by super- 
visor and subordinate is shown in Figure 4. The ratings 
approach is experienced by the supervisor and the sub- 
ordinate as being under the control of the supervisor. Both 
agree that the power distribution is close to 1/0. Under the 


Power Distribution in Two 
Approaches to Performance Review 
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Leadership is more equally distributed 
between the Supervisor and Subordinate 
under goals approach than under 
ratings approach. (N= 72) 


Figure’ 4 


goals approach, leadership is more equally distributed, 
approaching a .5/.5 or give-and-take relationship. Super- 
visors are not instructed to act in a 1/0 manner when using 
the ratings system; neither are they coached to use a .5/.5 
approach in the goals system. The results indicate that the 
systems themselves contain power assumptions. Using a 
ratings scale, it is extremely difficult to evaluate a subor- 
dinate and then to bring him into a discussion of the ratings 
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without exercising power in a 1/0 direction. If the rating j 
not positive, too frequently what starts out as a 1/0 inter. 
view ends up as a 1/1 fight. In contrast, focusing on goal 
leads to an examination, in a give-and-take way, of the 
problems at hand, without the feeling that the subordinat 
is being judged. 

Great importance should be attached to the sheer fag 
that the ratings format as traditionally employed dictates th: 
outcome in power terms. If for no other reason than th 
results reported here, the flowery language describing , 
ratings system contained in current management textbook: 
should be viewed with caution. Too often a textbook js ; 
cookbook telling “how to do it,” and remaining silent con. 
cerning the hidden dynamics of the relationship. 

‘“Teamness’—Predicting from the results reported earlie 
in connection with the power spectrum, it can be anticipated 
that a greater sense of “teamness” will be aroused under 
the goals than with the ratings system. Figure 5 represent 
ratings of sense of teamness felt by the supervisor and 
subordinate. These data represent the emotional attitudes 
toward the two approaches to performance discussion. 


As shown in Figure 5, feelings of separateness develop 
Sense of *'Teamness”’ between Super- 


visors & Subordinates associated with 
two approaches to Performance Review 
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Teamness is higher for both supervisors 
and subordinates under goals approach 
than under ratings approach (N= 72) 


Figure 5 


between the members of the pair in the ratings interview. B) 
contrast, a relatively high sense of teamness is reported bj 
both supervisor and subordinate under the goals approach 

These reactions show that the ratings method results in: 
feeling of isolation between people; that is, it makes ther 


feel individualistic and distinctive rather than as team met 
bers. Instead of pulling together, the power imbalance result 


in their pulling apart. The goals approach, by compariso. 
binds supervisor and subordinate together through the! 
searching for solutions to shared problems. 
Satisfaction—Satisfaction follows along the same lines * 
teamness. Performance appraisal under the ratings approa¢! 
elicits neutral attitudes as shown in Figure 6. In the go 
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approach, however, discussion is felt to be very satisfying, 
both to the supervisor and to the subordinate. The most 
—— logical generalization is that when a supervisor and a sub- 
ordinate work together in the pursuit of common goals they 
we 
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find satisfaction in the effort expended. Here again, the 
results establish that a relationship based on goals accom- 
plishment produces a healthier and more collaborative basis 
of association than does the classical ratings method. 





Responsibility for Change—Under the ratings approach, 

which is close to 1/0 on the power distribution, differences 

in feelings of responsibility are associated with power im- 
a i 


balance in Figure 7. The supervisor feels responsibility for 
the subordinate to change: the subordinate does not! 


Responsibility for Change felt under 
Two Approaches to Performance Review 
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Both supervisors and subordinates feel 
moderately high responsibility for change 
under goals approach; only the Supervisor 
feels responsible under rating approach. 


(N 


Figure 7 
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There are no real differences in feelings of responsibility 
between the ratings and the goals method for the supervisor. 
Feelings of responsibility for change on the part of the sub- 
ordinate show a difference which is related to the approach 
used. There is a real shift upward toward accepting respon- 
sibility on the part of the subordinate under the goals sys- 
tem. This finding is particularly significant for it provides a 
distinction between the members of the work pair. It says 
that amount of responsibility felt by the subordinate flows 
with his sense of power to influence the definition of his own 
situation. Another way of saying it is that a supervisor can- 
not dictate responsibility for change. In the final analysis 
he can only create the conditions under which responsibility 
is experienced! 

Here is a paradox. Under the ratings approach, the sub- 
ordinate, who is being counseled to change, feels little 
responsibility for changing, while the supervisor, who is 
counseling for change, feels a great deal of responsibility 
for getting the subordinate to shift his behavior. What could 
be more frustrating than a situation in which a supervisor 
feels responsibility for a subordinate, with the subordinate 
feeling reduced responsibility for his own behavior? 

On the other hand when the goals approach is used, both 
supervisor and subordinate feel a moderately high degree of 
responsibility for change. When power is shared, as it is in 
a .5/.5 situation, the basis for control is mutual effort, not 
directed effort. Mutuality of interests generates joint respon- 
sibility, whether on the battle lines or on the workbench! 


Summary 


This concrete application of power theory to the specific 
two-person relationship of performance review says that the 
way a supervisor thinks of himself and utilizes the power 
available to him in working with subordinates makes a con- 
siderable difference. Used one way, he gets one set of re- 
sults; used another, he gets a different set. Every man must 
decide which way to go, but the results here are sufficiently 
dramatic to give one cause for thought if he is using a ratings 
system of the kind described. Under the ratings system, 
control and power remain with the supervisor; responsi- 
bility for change resides in the hands of the supervisor who 
is prodding for it rather than springing from the subordinate 
who should demonstrate it. The findings presented here from 
two experiments speak for themselves. “If you want con- 
structive results that lead to satisfaction, teamness, and feel- 
ings of responsibility in your subordinates, move in the 
direction of a .5..5 goal-setting relationship with them.” The 
data indicate that a choice must be made. You can go 
either way: tell-and-sell or give-and-take. It is an important 
choice. ¥ 
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Mary Parker Follett: 


Philosopher 


of Business 





Found ‘Deceptively Simple’ at First, Her Integrative Tenets 


Have Deep Meaning for Management on Re-examination 


By Robert J. Daiute 


Maes PARKER FOLLETT ranks as one of the most profound 
philosophers on business management. Her thought appears 
to be deceptively simple when first examined. She applied 
the concept of integration to many facets of the business 
enterprise. She called for originality in thinking. She rejected 
the notion that automatic forces of the market — everyone 
but no one — co-ordinated internal as well as external 
affairs of the firm. Rather, a unity of the whole firm and 
adaptation to the environment could be obtained only 
through executive choice among alternatives. 


Integration: Follett Examples 


Many illustrations were given by Miss Follett. Some were 
drawn from non-business contexts. For example, she told 
the anecdote of two women in a library room. One wished 
to open a window in the room in order to get fresh air. 
The other wished to close the same window in order to 
avoid a draft. Both women got what they really wanted 
when they agreed to open a window in an adjoining room. 
The two came to recognize that a third alternative existed 
when at first they could see only two mutually exclusive 
alternatives. An integration was gained since each had her 
real interest served. Neither one scored a victory over the 
other; there was no compromise either. ! 

In another context, the proper location for a loading 
platform was an issue confronting a dairymen’s co-operative. 
There were two groups at odds. The first group of dairymen 
reached the warehouse from one direction and wanted the 
platform located at the side facing the first group’s approach. 
The second group wanted the platform to face its approach 
from a different direction. An integration was achieved when 
two platforms, not just one, were built with one at each 
place desired.” 


1. Follett, Mary Parker, Dynamic Administration (edited by Metcalf 
and Unnich), N. Y.: Ilarper and Bros., 1940, p. 32. 
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Miss Follet 
devoted special attention to how the functional specialist 


When she looked at the business context, 


in purchasing, manufacturing, selling, accounting, and othe 

departments could be co-ordinated. She believed that seli-, 
co-ordination offered great possibilities. The specialists ca 

co-ordinate themselves if they conduct joint studies < 
mutual problems, as in committees, or in more inform 
ways, and find out how to integrate their functions as we 
as themselves. One functional specialist, for example. 

department head, ordinarily lacks the formal authority t 
order another department head to do something. Instead 
reliance is placed on their joint skill to determine what 

required by the situation, to obey that, and thereby 
co-ordinate their functions and the whole enterprise. The 
process of integration provides unity for the enterprise evel 
in a dynamic situation. 


Illustration from Sears 


The case of Sears, Roebuck and Company might be cite 
to illustrate the nature of an integrated organization, in th 
sense in which integration is used here. ( Miss Follett, hersel! 
did not cite Sears, Roebuck.) When Sears, Roebuck wi 
first set up, it was oriented to the rural, or farm marke! 
Farmers, the buyers in the market, had little mobility ant 
low income. To sell in this untapped market, Sears distrib 
uted mail-order catalogues, shipped by mail and develope 
efficiency in filling orders. In turn, Sears placed large orde! 
with suppliers so that they could operate at full capaci 
and low unit cost. Cost savings were passed on to Sears an 
its clientele in the form of lower prices. It can be seen thi 
a harmony among purchasing, selling, and distributin 
functions provided a unity that enabled the firm to serv 
its market effectively. 

Later, when automobiles gave the farmer the ability | 
go to town to shop, Sears, Roebuck established retail outlet 
These stores often were located outside the core of reta 
trade in a town so that parking space could be furnishet 
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The stores anticipated the shopping center of today. More 
recently. Sears has been accepting a larger volume of 
telephone orders, and planning to sell more services. These 
latest steps are adaptations to continued urbanization, 
congeste| highways, and increased demand for services in 
our economy. The Sears example shows the importance of 
harmonizing the functions of the enterprise, and adapting 
functions of the whole enterprise to changes in the market. 
Co-ordination of the functionalists leads to co-ordination of 
the functions and the unity and adaptability of the whole. 
[The Sears illustration shows the type of result obtained from 
sood co-ordination; however, it does not prove that the 
specialists can gain the co-ordination by themselves. 


Superior-Subordinate Relationship 


There is not only a need for horizontal co-ordination, 
but also vertical. That is to say, not only co-ordination of 
specialists and functions is needed, but also co-ordination 
of superior and subordinate. Miss Follett’s philosophy about 
business implies a great deal for the relation between 
superior and subordinate. The proper relation between, say, 
the accountant and the engineer is the standard for the 
relation between accountant and accounting clerk, for 
instance. The superior should not dominate the subordinate. 
The superior should not pull rank. Requiring obedience to 
arbitrary order is inappropriate. Instead, the superior and 
subordinate together should find out what is required by 
the facts of the situation. An informality prevails, with one’s 
ability to see in an incisive way what is needed — the 
governing consideration as to whether one’s judgment should 
prevail. 

The full import of the foregoing has two chief aspects. 
One aspect is semantic; the other aspect deals with substan- 
tive issues. The two aspects interact. The meaning, or 
definition, attached to a word is derived from usage. The 
definition then leads to certain modes of behavior, and so 
on, around the circle. One way to break into the circle and 
change behavior is to apply flexible thinking in order to 
shift the common meaning attached to the key words. 


Semantic Shift Explained 


Let us turn to an illustration of the semantic shift required. 
The hierarchical structure and delegation of authority found 
in the formal organization of a business seem to deny 
freedom for the subordinate to do what he wishes to do. 
The magnitude of the matter is seen in perspective when 
we realize that millions of persons are employed in organ- 
izations and that virtually everyone in an organization is 
in a subordinate position. It would appear that we have 
here a loss of liberty on a grand scale in the interest of 
organizational efficiency. In other words, the need for 
obedience is opposed to individual freedom; the authority 
of status must be maintained even though it means the 
exercise of power by one person over another. 

Miss Follett has shown that sophistication in defining 
key terms such as obedience, freedom, and authority will 
help to resolve the conflict between obedience and freedom. 
It is possible to obviate the dilemma. Obedience does not 
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deny liberty when obedience is defined to mean obedience 
to the requirements of the situation, rather than obedience 
to another person. If obedience is defined in this way, it is 
obvious that one can be free and obedient at the same time. 


Authority of the Situation 


There is no mysticism involved here. Authority is in the 
situation and in one’s ability to see what is in the situation, 
not in the status one enjoys. If one is able to see how to 
avoid a draft and yet obtain fresh air in a room, build two 
platforms instead of choosing between the two, reconcile 
interest of accountants and engineers, or integrate the func- 
tions of Sears, Roebuck marketing, then one should possess 
authority by virtue of one’s perceptiveness. One should have 
the right to call for action by others. This approach removes 
arbitrariness from authority, and introduces the “rule of 
law”—the law of the situation. The dilemmas of obedience 
or freedom and law or lawlessness are dissolved by shifting 
the meanings of words. 

We can see that the foregoing is concerned with some- 
thing more than mere juggling of verbal definitions, however. 
It is concerned with substantive issues as well. These issues 
are usually seen most clearly in the context of political 
government, but they are found in business government, too. 

Every schoolboy in America knows that arbitrary author- 
ity is not to be obeyed, that freedom has been gained only 
at great cost, and that the rule of law has been established 
in our country. What every schoolboy does not know is that 
the same issues are found in business organization, that the 
issues have never really been settled with finality. 

Mary Follett indicates a way of resolving the issues in 
business. Informality in examining the situation is needed. 
Regardless of his station, the one with superior insight 
ascertains what the others should do. It should be noted 
that this method is actually superior to political democracy 
because the quality of the perception, rather than the number 
who hold the view, is governing. 


Follett, Barnard Compared 


When the Follett treatment of authority is compared to 
Chester Barnard’s theory of authority, the attributes of the 
Follett approach are underscored. According to Barnard, 
“authority is the character of a communication by virtue 





... She told ... of two women in a library room. One 
wished to open a window in the room to get fresh air. 
The other wished to close the same window .. . to avoid 
a draft. Both women got what they really wanted when 
they agreed to open a window in an adjoining room. The 
two came to recognize that a third alternative existed 
when at first they could see only two mutually exclusive 
alternatives. An integration was gained since each had 
her real interest served. Neither one scored a victory 


over the other; there was no compromise either.” 
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of which it is accepted.”* In other words, the subordinate 
decides for himself whether he will follow orders, or not. 
Thus, the subordinate really decides what will be done, and 
not the superior. 

Under Barnard’s theory, orders must be 1) understood 
by the subordinate 2) thought by him to be in line with his 
personal interests 3) thought by him to be in line with the 
organization’s goals and 4) he must be physically and 
mentally able to comply. The superior should not let on 
to the subordinate where the real seat of authority is found. 
The superior should issue orders that he is sure will meet 
the conditions for acceptance. And the superior should 
encourage informal group pressures to operate on the 
subordinate to bring about obedience. The fiction of superior 
authority should be preserved for the good of the subordin- 
ates who wish to believe they lack authority because they 





“In collective bargaining, one party tries to win a victory 
at the expense of the other; compromise, or splitting the 
difference, is resorted to. There may not be any real 
integration of interests of labor and management... 
the parties use economic coercion, bargaining is syndi- 
calistic in tendency, and the union is anti-intellectual 
and bureaucratic . . . there are times when labor and 
management see no alternative to coercion of one anoth- 
er, regardless of the public interest, and the union’s 
emphasis on immediate gains and survival prevent it 
from helping to formulate the elegant solutions to 


conflict.” 





do not want responsibility; that is, deceit should be practiced 
by the executive to mollify the subordinates and gain the 
goals of the enterprise. 

Like Barnard, Miss Follett recognizes the importance of 
the informal organization. Both of them see what is implied 
by the psychology of consent — a sense of participation is 
crucial. But, unlike Barnard, Follett believed the subordi- 
nate should be encouraged to play a real role in decision- 
making. There is no room for deceit in Follett’s philosophy 
of business. She placed a premium on joint discovery of 
reality. 





Collective Bargaining — Some Shortcomings 


Mary Follett’s views led her to recognize some short- 
comings of collective bargaining in practice. In collective 
bargaining, one party tries to win a victory at the expense 
of the other; compromise, or splitting the difference, is 
resorted to. There may not be any real integration of 
interests of labor and management. Other criticisms have 
been made by other observers, as follows: the parties use 
economic coercion, bargaining is syndicalistic in tendency, 
and the union is anti-intellectual and bureaucratic. In other 


3. Barnard, Chester, The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ., 1951, pp. 161 ff. 
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words, there are times when labor and managemeni see y 
alternative to coercion of one another, regardless of the 
public interest, and the union’s emphasis on immediate gaing 


and survival prevent it from helping to formulate the elegan 


solutions to conflict. 
The case for collective bargaining is simple — it works 
Agreements are reached, if only on a temporary basis, N¢ 


satisfactory alternative has been devised to the practice of | 


having the parties directly involved work out their own 
agreements on terms of employment. A strike threat, or 
strike call, plays the role of inducing agreement. 

If the employer sets terms unilaterally, there is no real 
bargaining between parties. Arbitrariness exists. Such a 
situation is not stable. It engenders another alternative, 
Invariably, the workers will resort to political action, either 
legally or illegally. But this step simply transfers the conflict 
to the political arena from the economic. And it raises the 
question of what sanctions are to be imposed by government 
if either party refuses to comply with government directives 
Economic liberalism looks with equal disfavor on the 
sanctions of seizure of private property and involuntary 
servitude. 


Beyond Collective Bargaining 


What reforms are needed in collective bargaining accord- 
ing to Follett’s views — what lies beyond collective bargain- 
ing? The combative stance must be avoided. Instead, joint 
study should be made of facts in the problem situation. The 
situation in wage negotiations might be taken as a case in 
point. Everyone recognizes that criteria used in bargaining 
on wages are in the nature of rationalizations. Arguments 
by labor and management with respect to a living wage. 
maintenance of take-home pay, cost of living, labor produc- 
tivity, wage inequities, wages in the same community, wages 
in the same industry, and ability to pay are arguments 
designed to justify conclusions drawn in advance of the 
formulation of the argument. It is as simple as this: labor 
wants more and more; management resists granting more 
and more. Both appeal to the public for support. Thus, 
both find it necessary to present socially acceptable argu- 
ments. 

Another approach, one in line with Follett’s views, has 
been tried in recent years. It is illustrated by the improve- 
ment factor and escalator clause in the General Motors 
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“F very schoolboy in America knows that arbitrary authority is not to be obeyed, that 


freedo 


1 has been gained only at great cost, and that the rule of law has been established in our 


country. What every schoolboy does not know is that the same issues are found in business 


organization, that the issues have never been settled with finality. 


‘Mary Follett indicates a way of resolving the issues in business. Infermality in examining 


the situation is needed. Regardless of his station, the one with superior insight ascertains what 
the others should do. It should be noted that this method is actually superior to political 
democracy because the quality of the perception, rather than the number who hold the view, 


is governing.” 








contract 
provided for a rise of one cent per hour for each 0.6 per cent 
increase in the B.L.S. Consumer Price Index. 


Let us look at the escalator clause. It originally 


Here we find 
reference to measurable facts of the situation. The parties 
have agreed to raise wage rates in keeping with changes in 
the cost of living. Conflict has been resolved by this ap- 
proach. The parties have agreed to a procedure to be 
followed to work out this phase of the wage agreement. 
The procedure calls for abstaining from rationalizations. 


More Than an Intellectual Exercise 


The techniques advocated by Miss Follett are intellectual 
in nature. They are supposed to call forth ideas, and the 
techniques are practical in that they are supposed to evoke 
useful ideas to meet common problems facing the business- 
man. These problems include welding together parts of the 
firm into a unified whole, adapting the whole to market 
changes, dealing with superiors and subordinates as well 
as peers, and dealing with unions. She showed that in 
meeting these problems with adequate solutions it is neces- 
sary to bring forth the best thinking of each member of the 
interested group on a relatively informal basis. 

The ideas evoked point up the significance of problems 
and help frame alternative solutions. The incisive perception 
should be highly valued. There is more to the process than 
just that, however. There are procedural matters which are 
part and parcel of eliciting and applying the ideas. The 
procedural certain modes of behavior. 
Appropriate behavior includes the following: 

Face-to-face and informal meetings 


aspects refer to 


Free expression of views 

Recognition of differences in points of view 

Recognition of differences in interests 

Reconciliation of interests 

Gaining consent, or agreement 

Carrying out the steps of the solution in concrete 

actions. 

It can be seen that procedures are present at each of the 
three vital stages: formulating the idea, winning consent to 
the idea, and implementing the idea. 

It is in the procedural steps that Miss Follett anticipated 
much of the finding of human relations research. It is well 
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known by now that research in human relations has shown 
the importance of informal communication to mental health 
on the job, to the sense of participation, and to improved 
morale and productivity. But, perhaps, this school of thought 
has overlooked the fact that productive thinking is needed 
as well, especially in the managerial ranks. Miss Follett, 
it would appear, saw the need for productive thinking more 
clearly than many later observers. 


Some Criticisms 


It would not be proper to conclude this article without 
considering possible objections to the concept of integration 
and the illustrations cited in this article. One possible objec- 
tion is that the procedures recommended by Miss Follett 
will lead to routines which wiil stifle creative thought — that 
the very steps recommended will lead to results directly 
opposite to the desired results. 

The answer seems to be that not only the procedures, but 
also the spirit of Follett’s philosophy must be applied. 
Otherwise, the procedures will simply introduce greater 
inflexibility of action and thought. Over-sensitivity to the 
points of view of others and the achievement of some 
harmonies may blind one to the need — in meeting recog- 
nized conflicts —for hard thinking by the individual, regard- 
less of the views of others. 

A second, and more specific, objection can be raised with 
regard to the escalator clause. It goes like this: the escalator 
clause is based on economic and statistical absurdities. 
It is an economic absurdity because it reinforces existing 
price trends whether they are inflationary or deflationary, 
and thereby contributes to instability. It is a statistical 
absurdity because it is dubious whether methods used in 
computing the cost of living are accurate to the nearest one- 
or two-tenths of one per cent. 

The usual reply to these objections is that even though 
there are disadvantages to the escalator clause, the reference 
to it in wage negotiations sets a desirable precedent which 
could be a forerunner of a widely-adapted pattern in 
collective bargaining. This reply seems inadequate when 
we are experiencing a rise in Boulwareism and the scrapping 
of the escalator clause by General Electric, Westinghouse, 
and others. + 
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The First Law 


O 


Management A udits 


Optimum Management Surveys Take into Account 


Service or Profit Orientation of ‘The Boss’ 


W at makes one management survey succeed and the 
next one flop? The usual answers are that one analyst or 
consultant got all the facts and the next one didn’t, or that 
the first man was a good salesman while the second one 
was not. Neither answer fits in with the common experience 
in making surveys, however, because many careful surveys 
are ignored while superficial ones are welcomed by man- 
agement and put into effect. 

This article attempts to formulate a general law to ex- 
plain why surveys succeed or fail. Such a law, if found to 
hold up in practice, could be the basis of a body of pro- 
fessional guidance in an area where intuition now rules 
supreme. Much of this body would be derived from the 
observation that there are two basic types of managers and 
two basic types of management audits, but that only one 
type of survey fills the needs of each type of executive. 


Two Types of Managing .. . 

The first type of manager is service-oriented. The second 
type is profit-oriented. The service-oriented executive is pre- 
occupied with pleasing the customer or “being responsive”; 
the profit-oriented executive with cutting costs and making 
a profit. Both are widely found in both business and 
government. 

To the service-oriented manager, pleasing the customer 
or being responsive overrides all other considerations—and 
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by Robert McQuie 


quite rightly so. No incentive will move him to risk his 
effectiveness in this area. His effectiveness is judged vw 
absence of complaints rather than cost of operations. Soine 
of his subordinate organizations may be of only marginal 
utility, but he keeps them going rather than risk heing 


unresponsive. Surplus personnel may be permitted to dawdl 


along so that they may be available for unforeseen emerge 
cies or peak loads. Economical use of supplies and equip- 
ment is usually ignored in the face of more pressing cor- 
siderations. Within the limitations of his budget, he is sup- 
posed to insure that unforeseen bottlenecks do not generate 
complaints, and cost is strictly secondary 
fork lifts in the warehouse for use once 


He keeps extri 
a month on that 
especially large shipment that would otherwise hold up 
operations. He operates a drafting room with idle draftsmen 
for the peak load that could cause delay and complaint if 
it arose. He keeps extra sales clerks idle all day to cover 
the rush crowd of patrons that come at 5 p.m. when the 
offices let out. The system under which he works rewards 


him for doing this and penalizes him for risking service to } 


produce a budget surplus. The fact that the warehouse 
delay is but a short one, or that the peak load seldom arises 
in the drafting room, or that the extra sales at 5 p.m. maj 
not be worth the extra personnel costs makes no difference 
He is motivated to avoid complaints. 

The profit-oriented manager is not disinterested in serv- 
ice, but he is more interested in money. Without service, he 
makes no profit, but sacrificing everything to responsiveness 
makes no profit either. He is motivated to risk marginal 
effectiveness to make a profit. His promotability is judged 
not by the absence of complaints, but by the presence 0! 
budget surpluses. He may miss a deadline from time t 
time, but this will be overlooked if he produces a budget 
surplus at the end of the year. For the service-oriented 
manager, on the other hand, such a failure would be a black 
mark on his record. 


. - - In Both Government and Industry 
The service-oriented manager has been traditionally ass0- 
ciated with government, and the profit-oriented with private 
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As corporations have grown, however, industry 
ed a corps of service-oriented executives, men 
who are -xpected to let nothing stand in the way of getting 
the job Cone and who are motivated to prevent complaints 
at all cos! because there is no other way of measuring their 
eflectiveness. In fact, industry’s rather sudden shift of em- 
phasis in the middle ranks towards service orientation may 
be one o! the significant developments of our time. On the 
other had, if appropriations become tight enough, the 
it Manager tends to react like his profit-motivated 
industry, not to make a profit but to find money 
ts that cannot otherwise be carried out. 


governn) 
brother 
for projes 


To conclude that one type is efficient and the other in- 
eflicient is unrealistic. Each operates under different ground 





tules. For example, it would be sheer folly for the com- 
mander of a radar line to risk even marginal responsiveness 
to show a budget surplus. Unfortunately, his friends who 
direct procurement agencies or post offices tend to react 
in the same way. 


Fit Approach to Viewpoint 

For the consultant or procedures analyst, this difference 
in outlook is all-important. The tools that represent good 
Management to one represent irrelevant frills to the other. 
Cost reduction programs, improved accounting, and work 
measurement, to name only a few, will solve one manager’s 
problems and do nothing at all for the other. Each type of 
executive, then, requires a different type of management 
survey. 
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Surveys are generally recognized as being of two types. 
One type analyzes everything in an organization that can 
be improved: methods of work, procedures, accounting, 
facilities, and staffing. Its final aim is to come up with 
enough small changes to produce a cumulative saving or 
increase in efficiency for the over-all organization. 

The second type of survey focusses on a problem instead 
of an organization. It may follow the problem through 
several different organizations and analyze key elements of 
the work of several executives, rather than everytning that 
one man is responsible for. It points out one thing that is 
wrong with all of them, rather than all that is wrong with 
one of them. Thus, the problem-oriented survey does not 
provoke resistance to change by pointing the finger of guilt 
at any one executive. 


Reactions Differ 

Service-oriented managers have been found to react un- 
enthusiastically to organization surveys. Because cost reduc- 
tion is an ideal of the business world, they are interested 
in the results; because cost reduction seldom shows how 
to furnish better service, they seldom take action on the 
recommendations. 

Profit-oriented managers tend to react in the opposite 
way. Recommendations of a management analyst for spend- 
ing a little more here and making a change there in order to 
be more “responsive” leaves them agreeing in theory but 
disappointed. They tend to feel that details like that are 
problems for lower levels, no matter how low they presently 
are. Their attempts to put such recommendations into effect 
often fail because they do not deal with the details. 


A General Rule 

The relation between type of survey and type of man- 
or succeed. Such a law helps the analyst to predict what 
type of approach is most likely to succeed under what cir- 
cumstances. From the above observations, such a law might 
be expressed as follows: 


ager, reduced to a general law, explains why surveys fail 


1. Surveys for service-oriented managers should 
focus on problems and procedures; surveys for profit- 
oriented managers should focus on over-all organiza- 
tions. 


2. A corollary to this law can be stated as follows: 


When a procedure has been surveyed, do not carry 
review of it beyond the problem-solver level of man- 
agement. If the survey is of a complete organization, 
try to push final review of it up to the money-saver 
level. 

These are certainly not the only factors influencing survey 
success. Reflection on the problems of staff officials and 
consultants should lead to the formulation of other laws, 
equally if not more useful. What the First Law of Manage- 
ment Audits does, however, is to provide the first step 
towards understanding an area guided almost exclusively 
by hunch and luck. Until this field can work out a body of 
similar laws of operation, it stands little chance of operating 
on a really professional level. 
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= ORGANIZATION has a “climate” which reflects its 
fundamental character as an institution. Members guide 
their conduct by a “logic” which is consistent with each 
participant’s view of this climate. This paper will investigate 
three “ideal-type” logics: the “logic of bureaucracy,” the 
“logic of command,” and the “logic of the mission”. 

Max Weber, the founder of modern bureaucratic theory, 
employed the concept of the “ideal-type’” much as the 
mathematician uses the concept of infinity, or the engineer 
might postulate a frictionless engine. The ideal-type, though 
it seldom if ever exists in pure form in nature, provides a 
useful model for analytical purposes. 


Logics of Bureaucracy, Command 

Bureaucracy is characterized by the primacy of routine 
and regulations. In effect, it represents the “reign of rules”. 
In the ideal-type bureaucracy, rules provide guidance for 
all possible occasions. It is the duty of the executive or 
supervisor to apply rules to cases and make decisions 
accordingly. The subordinate in the ideal-type bureaucratic 
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organization is responsible only fot 
accomplishment of the mission of the organization is not 
his responsibility and need not even be a conscious consider- 


“compliance”. The 


ation. “Legality,” not effectiveness, is the fundamental virtue. } 


The ideal-type command climate is characterized by the 
dominance of the hierarchy. The subordinate needs onl 
to implement the will of his superior. He is not responsible 
for the accomplishment of the mission of the organization 
— his obligation extends merely to carrying out his assigned 
task in the prescribed manner. When performance fails, the 
responsibility lies not with the subordinate but solely with 
the superior. It is not the place of the subordinate to question 
the relevance of immediate objectives to the mission, ner the 
appropriateness of the prescribed methods to the accom- 
plishment of the immediate objectives. “Their’s not to reason 
why; their’s but to do or die.” 


Logic of the Mission 

The mission-dominated management climate is charac 
terized by general concern for the accomplishment of the 
organization’s mission. The “citizen” of the organization 


uses the values and goals of the enterprise as guides Io! 


his own conduct. He looks primarily to the necessities 0! 
his work for guidance. He sets his course toward the 
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Logics Compared and Contrasted 
Harold Smiddy contrasts the concept of command and 
that of management in the following passage: 


[There are] two implacably contrasting visions of what a 
manager should be. between which we have a primary duty to 
choose. One is that a Manager is a man with other men, his 
subordinates, to multiply him; to increase his capacity to effec- 
tuate his ideas, his aims, his work, to be —for him— additional 
arms, legs. even brains. And that, in its naked selfishness, is a 
concept of an “elite” and its slaves, of a dictator and his subjects, 
of classes of human beings with superior and inferior human 
dignity and identity. 


The other alternative is that a manager is one whose own work 
is to lead — but to lead by inspiring or persuading, by serving, 
by teaching, by setting a climate of freedom and initiative in 
which he and his other manager and non-manager fellow- 
workers can recognize common interests, and pursue common 
purposes rooted in those common interests; in the formulation 
of which purposes, or objectives for the enterprise or component 
being managed, their thinking has had a part. 

Command, as a management technique, is certainly not 
confined to the military alone. In fact, it may not be any 
more predominant in the military organization than in any 
other area of structured activity. Janowitz, in one of the 


most comprehensive analysis of military sociology ever 





conducted, concludes that: 


As a social organization, the contemporary military establish- 

ment has for some time tended to display more and more of the 
hy Lt. Comdr. Robert J. Vassey. U.S.N., characteristics typical of any large-scale non-military bureauc- 

and Waino W. Suojanen si 

[he typical sociological analysis of military organization does 
organization S goals, then keeps himself on course through not take into account the consequences of these trends ana 
“feed-back” from his segment of the organization. As Marv instead continues to emphasize authoritarian, stratified-hier- 
Parker Follett put it, he seeks to discover the law of the 
situation and subordinate himself to it. “Scientific manage- 
ment,” from this point of view is 


archical, and traditional dimensions as a basis for distinguishing 
the military from the non-military bureaucracy.4 


Command Operant on Battlefield 


The ... the attempt to find the law of the situation. With scientific Retail the mos lesiiensie sphere — ee 
- not management the managers are as much under orders as the ne. 7“ ; ss + ae . . * : 
ider- workers. for both obey the law of the situation. Our job is command is t 7 att efie AS. et — ere, ayers mus 
; | +++ to devise methods by which we can best discover the order be liberally guided by “the logic of the mission” if success 
rlue. integral to a particular situation.! against the enemy is to be achieved. This was true even in 
y the Peter Drucker characterizes this type of organizational times when the relative simplicity of warfare and the 
onl} behavior as “management by objectives and self-control.” stratified nature of society made command more common- 
sible Management by objectives and self-control, place than it is today. 
ation - makes the common weal the aim of every manager. It In the struggle with Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington 
ened substitutes for control from outside the stricter, more exacting very succinctly stated what he conceived to be the proper 
_ the and more effective control from the inside. It motivates the ™ i : i ae . 
anager ; ane relation between the logic of the mission and that of bureauc- 
with manager to action not because somebody tells him to do some- : omar an 
ona thing... but because the objective needs of his task demand it.2 racy. The following is a letter to the British Secretary of War, 
. These three “logics” do not exhaust the sources to which Lord Bradford, written about 1810: 
r the ; : ? is ae eae he 
we men look for guidance. The “tradition direction, other 
direction,” and “inner direction” of David Reisman, though My Lord: _— 
aK relate . : : . P attempted to answer the mass of futile correspondence 
‘ related, are not identical to the logics of bureaucracy, ——— elhagy : P : 
” eke has “ye % that surrounds me, I should be debarred from all serious busi- 
command, and the mission. And of course, the mission is sink at collanien 
not the only goal of those who employ “management by I must remind your lordship—for the last time—that so long 
- objectives and self-control.” Personal advancement is also as I retain an independent position, I shall see that no officer 
grt d frequently sought goal. under my command is debarred by attending to the futile 
r the drivelling of mere quill driving in your Lordship’s Office— 
ation . Mary Parker Follett, Dynamic Administration: The Collected Write §—————— Lene 7 
; for ings of Mary Parker Follett, ed. by Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, 3. Harold F. Smiddy, “Managerial Decision-Making,” ADVANCED MAN- 
a¢ of New York: Harper. 1940, p. 59. AGEMENT, November. 1958, p. 6. 
% -. Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management, New York: Harper, 4. Morris Janowitz, Sociology and the Military Establishment, New 
the 1954, p. 136. York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1959, pp. 15-17. 
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from attending to his first duty—which is, and always has been, 
so to train the private men under his command that they may, 
without question, beat any force opposed to them in the field. 
I am, 
My Lord, 
Your obedient servant 
s/ Wellington> 


Logic of Mission Superseding Command 


In an even more authoritarian era and society, Russia 
under Frederick the Great, we have an example of a mili- 
tary man following the “logic of the mission” in conscious 
preference to the “logic of command”. In this instance, Von 
Seydlitz, a cavalry leader, upon receipt of orders to attack 
the still unbroken Russian infantry in the battle of Zorndorf 
in 1758, sent back the answer: “Tell his majesty that my 
head will be at his disposal after the battle, but that as long 
as the battle lasts, I intend to use it in his service.”° 

The logic of command is by no means exclusively a mili- 
tary phenomenon. It occurs in all types of organizations. 
Probably its greatest remaining stronghold is the small busi- 
ness managed by its owner. Instances of organizations domi- 
nated by the logic of command—or of attempts to impose 
it—can even be found in educational institutions. 

Each logic is grounded in certain fundamental assump- 
tions about the character of the organization. Given the 
validity of these assumptions, each will prescribe rational 
and consistent behavior. However, given any particular set 
of circumstances, each logic will probably prescribe different 
behavior. Thus conduct which is rational when judged from 
the viewpoint of the logic which dictated it, may be highly 
irrational when judged by another standard. 


‘Efficiency’, Creativity Views 

Each of the three ideal-types implies its own definition 
of “efficiency,” a word with many—and frequently contra- 
dictory—definitions. The “efficiency” of the logic of com- 
mand is the degree to which the ‘commander’s will has been 
implemented. A business could have complete efficiency 
in this sense and still go bankrupt. Efficiency, under the 
logic of bureaucracy, is the extent to which regulations are 
followed. The efficiency relevant to the logic of the mission, 





5. Quoted by Major General O. L. Nelson in National Security and the 
General Staff, Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1946, p. 465. 

6. Quoted in Walter Goerlitz’, History of the German General Staff, 

1657-1945, translated by Brian Battershaw, New York: Praeger, 

1953, p. 4. 
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on the other hand, closely resembles that of thermal eff. 
ciency, it is the ratio of mission accomplishment over costs 
of desired output over input, of valued achievement to| 
potential achievement. Only when possibility and practice. | 
actual and potential, approach each other do we have high | 
efficiency of the type implied by the logic of the mission, 
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Each logic has its characteristic view of creativity. The 
same act may be regarded as evidence of “initiative” from 
the logic of the mission; “heresy” from the logic of bv-} 
reaucracy; and “insubordination” from the logic of com- 
mand. (Again it should be emphasized that the ideal-types 
or models, with the exception of psychotic behavior, sel- 
dom if ever occur in their pure form in actual practice.) 

The conflicting claims of the three logics give rise to an 
interesting phenomenon of military life. Virtually all of the 
official sanctions available to the military superior suppor 
enforcement of the logics of command and _ bureaucracy 
yet the requirements of the task at hand usually demanc 
submission to the logic of the mission, especially in non- 
tactical situations. As a result, those officers who figure- 
tively turn their backs on the superiors — who are often 
casual about complying with the flood of instructions —| 
but who get the job done, frequently have the most suc-{ 
cessful careers. 


Legitimate Sphere in Each Logic 

The logic of the mission is not the only legitimate guid 
for participant conduct. The requirements of the mission 
may dictate that under certain circumstances, the membe! 
must rely on guidance by the other logics. 

The logic of command is important where a high per} 
centage of decisions are the kind that Simon classifies a 
“decisions of encounter’. Decisions of encounter are thosé 
which must be made because some change in the environ 
ment demands prompt response. Time is of the essence it] 
this particular decision. In fact, the promptness with which 
the decision is made and carried out is often more impor) 
tant than the choice from among the available alternatives, 
The flame-out of a jet aircraft illustrates this point. The| 
pilot can eject or, assuming a suitable airfield is withia 
gliding distance, he may attempt a flame-out approach an¢ 
landing. If he delays the decision too long, the situation) 
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| 
l effi.) yi dete:orate until neither of the original alternatives to make his contribution in spite of them. This represents 
COSts, | gre availible and the consequences of failure to make a_ the breakdown of bureaucratic logic. 
Mt to} timely dec sion will be swift, dire, and permanent. Decisions Ideally the participant’s choice of guidance should be 
tice, | of encoun‘er require command on the part of superiors and _ based on the necessities of the mission. However, in prac- 
high | faithful and timely execution by subordinates. Tactical, or tice, psychological considerations too often determine the 


ON. | osis-oriented, operations abound in situations demanding 

decisions of encounter; hence, the traditional military em- 
to the | phasis on ommand. Fave 
wnt He, "Set-picce” decisions, on the other hand, are those deci- _ b 





ons to. sions Where time is of less importance than selection of the 
esently best of the available alternatives. Decisions on_ plans, 


‘gradu. budgets, and design of equipment are generally of this type.’ 


he ha : P ° . ° * 8 . 

" * Where the majority of the required decisions are of the 
rgani- } ° ° . . . . . 
is con.) set-piece type, submission to the logic of the mission will 


or coe generally lead to the better results. Most decisions in busi- 
many, ness are of the routine-oriented, or set-piece, variety. 





leading 
Id, one ° . x 
ae legitimacy; Mix of ‘Logics’ 
advare) He logic of bureaucracy also has its legitimate sphere. 4y \ 
Php, Rules which protect the rights of individuals; rules which /] ( p 
provide the essence of experience of the “one best way”; NOGh\ QI 
* % 


_ ules established for co-ordination or necessary standardiza- 
/ The tion must be obeyed in an enlightened way. If the needs of a) Oo 
: e ipa ‘ = . ; : baa =F" 
from the mission are to be served, the rules must be applied in 
yf by.) those situations where they are appropriate. 


ia 











com The ideal participant will guide his conduct by a varying 


-types admixture of the three logics. Dedication to the goals of = @ 

r. sel.’ the organization will dictate when primary guidance should "a" 

‘e.) be by command or by regulation. However, mere “dedica- ’ 

to an ton” alone is not of itself sufficient to insure optimum 

of the Utilization of the guidance provided by superiors and regu- J L N 





Ipport, lations. The committed member will subordinate himself to 
cracy:, SUperiors or regulations only when he has faith, that by so 
sman¢ doing, the achievement of the goals of the organization will 
non ¢ advanced. 

figura- Faith in superiors is based on belief in their dedication 
often, (© the objectives of the organization and conviction in their 


mode of conduct. Merton has advanced the theory that 
over-conformity is a form of “deviant behavior” in which 
an insecure personality seeks security through avoidance of 
responsibility.* Psychic security and insulation from respon- 
sibility are common in those organizations where the pre- 
vailing climate is dominated by the logic of bureaucracy. 
In such institutions, the individual tends to maintain his 
psychic integrity within a ready-made shell of non-respon- 


ons —{ competence. If superiors are more interested in empire 
t suc building, or in advancing their own interests, then they are 

not likely to win the willing obedience of the true organiza- 
tion citizen. 


| 


Loyalty to Standard Operating Procedure and to regula- 
tions is based on a reasoned belief that they represent the 


guide)... : ' sibilit 
iii distilled wisdom of past experience. Such faith is strength- y 
| ened by evidence of systematic improvement, or conversely 

embe ot nt oe > Logic of the Mission Offers Breakthrough 

weakened by restrictions on criticism. A respected proce- a: 

lain ta yee , ; The member who is willing to renounce the shell of non- 
h perp {ure is like a fighting champion who meets all logical con- +5 ots ; _ 
nh PEEE der ees i Pile ._ responsibility and welcome the logic of the mission has 
es as Wenders. Enlightened faith in the “system” requires a public ws se a 
es a] nn ; . ; embarked upon mature citizenship in his organization. He 
those) Phocess of survival of the fittest through which old rules are cLete hic off 
those “ae ; " has accepted responsibility for the results of his efforts and 
ei discarded as better ones are devised. ' nie 7 a 
iron for his influence on the success of the organization. Such 


nce in| citizenship is seldom the path of least resistance, but it is 
ict! Over-conformity, Responsibility Avoidance Linked P . fs : ib ee 
whic The oe oa 2 Z ' probably the surest foundation for organizational effective- 

idee € participant who has faith in the regulations will ae 

DE dts te ness and individual growth. 4 

wee * ordinate himself to them when appropriate. When he : 

~The lacks faith in them, and believes himself powerless to do 


wavs ; : (Editor's Note: A sequel to this article, entitled Molding Organ- 
within anything to change them, he will subvert them. He will try 


ization Climate, will appear soon. ) 
*h and 
uation | 


- Herbert A. Simon, “Background of Decision Making,” Naval War 8. Robert K. Merton. Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: 
College Review. November, 1957. pp. 4-5. The Free Press. 1957. p. 185. 
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Statistical Data No End in Itself; Balanced Planning Requires Impartial 
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—_—_— can make a number of contributions to busi- 
ness planning, particularly in relating the external economic 
environment to company operations. This article briefly de- 
scribes the business planning process and discusses some of 
the more important economic factors that affect the planning 
operation. 

Fundamentally, business planning is not, or at least 
should not be, merely a collection of estimates of future 
sales, profits, manpower, or other statistical forecasts. To 
cite the obvious, Webster’s New International Dictionary 
informs us that to plan is “to devise or project as a method 
or course of action”. Here we have the essence of business 
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the Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle, Mr 
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it is a process which is designed to provide a 
action for a business enterprise. The statistical 
ly furnish a basis for decisions. 

‘sent article is primarily concerned with the over- 
ig of a diversified business enterprise rather thar 
ng performed by an individual division or depart- 
-h of the approach and methodology, however, is 
rtinent to both. 
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Economics and business planning certainly are not syn- 
| onymous, although many people may take them to be so or 


| would lik 


them to be so. Business planning properly is a 

plinary field in which economics, accounting, 
marketing, and many other specialties may 
bring to bear their particular expertise. The planning organi- 
zation Must contain or draw upon all of these as well as 
other capabilities. 


multi-disc 


engineering, 


The following major phases of the business planning 
process are discussed below: 
|. Setting forth the external environment in which the 
business enterprise will be operating during the 
planning period. 


2. Establishing goals and objectives for the enterprise. 

3. Analyzing the capability and resource availability 
of the enterprise. 

4. Developing the specific programs to be undertaken. 


5. Evaluating the projected performance of the enter- 
prise. 


Forecasting the External Environment 

Most business plans, particularly those of a “long-range” 
nature, begin with or are prepared on the basis of an evalu- 
ation of the external environment in which the company will 
be operating. This is the area in which business economists 
ilay make their most important contribution. All available 
surveys of the role of the company economist indicate that 
lorecasting is the predominant activity which they have in 
common. 

Economic forecasts are reported to be of value to man- 
aement in preparing sales objectives and planning inven- 
tories, procurement, production, and capital expenditures 
lor periods from 5 to 20 years in the future. 

Company planning may utilize different types of economic 
lorecasting. These vary from sophisticated models ot the 
goss national product to a “naive” assumption a la Sewell 
Avery that the storm cellar is the most likely symbol of the 
economic outlook. 


Gross National Product 

Almost all of the long-term economic forecasts used by 
business firms in recent years are based, with varying de- 
grees of sophistication, on the following formula: 


G Ex Hx P 
G = the gross national product. 
E = the average number of persons employed during the 
period, 
H — the average hours worked per employe. 
P 


= the output per man-hour or productivity. 
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Employment—The employment estimates are generally 
based on Census Bureau and Labor Department projections 
of population and labor force. Given the population forecast 
and the Census Bureau obligingly provides several alter- 
natives, based primarily on different assumed fertility rates 
—the estimate of the labor force primarily is a question of 
determining “participation” rates among the groups of work- 
ing age. For forecasts up to about 15 years in the future, 
the relevant population distributions involve little guess- 
work, because those of working age have already been born. 

Assumptions are then necessary as to the portions of the 
labor force not involved in civilian employment—the mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the unemployed. A four per 
cent unemployment ratio seems to be the most popular 
assumption. 

Hours—The estimate of hours is generally based on the 
historical experience of a declining secular trend in the 
average work week—usually a reduction of less than one 
per cent a year. 

Productivity—This factor is estimated to increase as the 
result of expanded research and development, new business 
investment, and increasing application of new technologies 
such as those spawned by the entire field of electronics. 

Analysis and Judgment—In many cases, much detailed 
analysis of economic history and a very considerable amount 
of judgment and insight go into the preparation of these 
forecasts. Also, the spelling out of the basic assumptions 
underlying the forecast serves as a description of much of 
the external environment in which the enterprise will be 
operating. Typical assumptions include the following: 

1. The current state of international tensions—the 

cold war—will continue. No major war will occur 
during the forecast period, nor will a workable 
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disarmament program be adopted. 
Scientific and technological advances will continue 
at the current rate or higher. 
3. The Federal Government will take necessary action 
to avoid major depressions or runaway inflations. 
4. Prices will rise at the average rate experienced 
during the 1950s (or alternatively, all estimates 
are prepared in “constant” dollars). 
Projections of the over-all performance of the economy are 
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in the nature of a starting point and need to be related to 
specific industries and geographical areas. 


Setting Goals and Objectives 

Economists have generally been nurtured on the doctrine 
of profit maximization as the rational mode of conduct for 
entrepreneurs. Profit maximization may be the dominant 
goal of a business enterprise, but that is not necessarily the 
situation. A business organization may have a variety of 
goals. 

Diversified Goals—Management may wish to maintain— 
or increase—the historical growth in sales or earnings. It 
may wish to attain a given percentage rate of return on in- 
vestment. A certain diversification of the product line or 
market served may be desired. Some or all of these objec- 
tives may be aimed at. In fact, they may be interrelated and 
many of them may be derivatives of an explicit or implicit 
profit maximization goal. The economist may aid in select- 
ing the type of goal to be followed as well as in providing 
statistical measuring sticks for gauging attainment. 

Sales Goals—In the case of sales goals, the economist can 
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point out the historical and projected rates of growth in th 
economy as a whole, in the industry or industries in whic) | 
the company is operating, and for other companies of cop 
parable size or market position. Similar data can be obtaine 
for profit rates. 

Sales objectives can be set in the form of maintaining , 
improving market shares. Here, knowledge of the historic 
trend of the pertinent industries and markets, as well ; 
usable economic forecasts can play an important role, |; 


| qs an Ra 











the identification and measurement of th 
market or industry may be no simple task. The electronic 
“industry”, to cite an important example, still has not com 
into its own in the Standard Industrial Classification whic, 
underlies the data of the Census Bureau and many othe 
governmental agencies. Bits and pieces of electronics pr 
duction are contained in a dozen or more SIC codes. T! 
case of missile production would be even more difficul 
were it not for the fact that the customer is in a position! 
make comprehensive reports available. 


some Cases, 


ee 


Analyzing Resources and Capabilities 

The economist can make a contribution to the analys 
of an enterprise’s resources and capabilities during th 
planning period by stressing the element of futurity. 

For example, financial and engineering personnel may > 
in the best position to estimate the basic costs of futu! 
programs. Yet, they may need to be reminded that pri 
levels may change, and possibly at different rates than thos 
that obtained in the recent past. Some simple analyses ‘ 
over-all supply and demand factors for the commoditlé 
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involved May prove to be quite helpful. This illustrates a 
general ‘unction of the industrial economist: to relate the 
activities of his individual company to broader trends in the 
national and, increasingly, the international economy. 

Persoiinel management may perform the basic projections 
of manpower requirements. Yet, they may need to be 
advised concerning future trends in national or regional 
labor force availability. In this connection, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of |_abor’s studies of the future composition of national 
employment can be helpful to management in relating the 
problems that a company may consider peculiar to its oper- 
ations to fundamental developments in the national econ- 
omy. The anticipated shift from relatively unskilled workers 
to professional and technical personnel is striking for indi- 
vidual firms as well as for the economy as a whole. 

In the short run, the analyses of the external business 
environment may be required by treasury officials concerned 
with estimating the cost and availability of corporate funds 
and the preferences among stock issues, bonded indebted- 
ness, and bank debt. 

In some cases, the proposed capital asset portion of the 
business plan may usefully be related to the outlook for 
business investment generally and to sales-investment ratios 
for specific industries. The types of economic data and 
guidance required in developing the resource aspects of 
business planning vary with the individual firm. 


Developing Programs to be Undertaken 

The development of specific programs to use the enter- 
prise’s resources in meeting established goals is generally a 
function of line or divisional management. Here, too, the 
role of the economist is essentially that of advisor or 
reviewer. 

The most apparent use of economic analysis is in con- 
nection with sales forecasting. Forecasts of the sales of 
specific products need to be checked against appraisals of 
the market potential. Hopefully, the sales estimates were 
prepared on the basis of a comprehensive market research 
job in the first place, which included use of the analyses 
and forecasts of the national economy and of the specific 
industries in which the firm is operating. 

In a more fundamental way, continuing analysis of the 
various segments of the national economy may yield selected 
“growth” markets which the enterprise might wish to pene- 
trate with new products or adaptations of existing products. 
Conversely, information on differential growth rates—and 
profit rates—can be useful in selecting among the various 
possibilities of products to be developed and marketed. 


Evaluating Performance 

A critical aspect of business planning is the evaluation of 
the adequacy of plans of the individual division and depart- 
ment as well as of the plan of the company as a whole. The 
evaluation itself is a proper function of management. The 
economist—and other staff specialists—mainly provide the 
Materials for making the evaluation, such as the quantifica- 
tions of the performance of the larger group of which the 
enterprise is a part, such as the industry or the economy as 
awhole. The goals and objectives described earlier can play 
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a crucial role in evaluating performance. 

Here we close the loop. The reasonableness of the goals 
and targets set earlier are checked against the likely accom- 
plishments of the enterprise in view of its resources and 


capabilities in the expected environment. Necessary modi- 


fications may then be made in the goals and targets as well 
as in the programs to accomplish them. 


The Role of the Economist 

In planning, as in the other phases of business operations, 
the economist must be guided by the special problems being 
faced by the company, by its particular history and outlook, 
and by the stated needs of its management for staff work. 
The role of the economist—or of any staff specialist—is not 
to identify the most intellectually stimulating problems to 





work on, or necessarily to use the most advanced and 
sophisticated techniques. His function is to make, on the 
basis of his special training and capability, the most useful 
contribution to his management. This contribution certainly 
is not to talk down to management (this may be more 
difficult in practice than it appears) or to put some intel- 
lectual window dressing on the most fashionable current 
opinion. 

This contribution consists of bringing to bear on business 
problems the tools of economic analysis, the results of eco- 
nomic research, the findings from economic statistics, and, 
in a generalized way, the value of professional objectivity. 
The role of the business economist might be considered to 
be furnishing a window through which the firm can see 
aspects of the outer world it may otherwise ignore or not 
fully comprehend. 7 
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Us riL RECENTLY, there was little hope that industry’s need 
for quick and considerable improvement in reading speed 
and comprehension for its personnel could be adequately 
satisfied. Then in 1957, the Perceptual Development Labor- 
atories of St. Louis, Mo., introduced a new approach to 
reading improvement, an approach that makes possible an 
increase in reading achievement of up to 200 per cent and 
more in 12 short weeks. 

The basic criterion underlying this new approach to 
reading improvement is flexibility — flexibility of method 
and purpose. Most adults are used to reading everything 
according to one method — the line-by-line — where every 
word is read, and according to one objective: that of trying 
to understand and remember as much as possible. This 
compulsive attitude toward method and objective in reading, 
the St. Louis people found, is one of the major reasons why 
rapid progress in reading is so difficult to achieve. 

The over-all objective of the speed reading program for 
industrial personnel at the University of Akron is to help 
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by Peter J. Hampton| 


participants develop those skills by means of which meaning 


from printed material can be obtained. The more specific 
objectives which provide the means for achieving the over-all | 
objective are as follows: 

1. Efficiency in line-by-line reading. 

2. Proficiency in determining the purpose for which 
each selection is read. 

3. Flexibility in adjusting techniques and rate of | 
reading to fit the purpose and the difficulty of the | 
material read. 

4. Improved interest in reading, positive attitude 
toward reading and increased amount and variety 
of materials read. 


The line-by-line method of reading can be used to good | 
advantage when the reader is confronted with almost totall) 
unfamiliar material, or when he reads for emotional and 
esthetic enjoyment. Thus a passage from a scientific treatise 
or a poem by Keats or Shelley should be read slowly, so as 
to get the most meaning and beauty out of the context 
Efficiency in line-by-line reading can be secured in several 
ways. It can be obtained by increasing rate of reading. 
Steps to Aid Increase 

We follow three basic steps in helping industrial personnel 
increase rate of reading: 1) we teach participants to read 
in units composed of groups of words 2) we help them 
reduce the number of unnecessary regressions, that is, look- 
ing back on material that has already been read and 3) we 
help them to read without vocalizing or subvocalizing each 
word. 

Another way in which we try to increase the reading 
efficiency of our students is by having them achieve ‘ 
satisfactory comprehension level for the material read 
When students start out with us in reading improvement, | 
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some of them read with too much comprehension and some 
with too little. By the time they finish the course students 
have learned to adjust their comprehension to the purpose 
that dictates their reading. If the purpose is to learn as much 
as possible of the material read, then students strive for a 
very high level of comprehension; if only a cursory acquaint- 
ance with the material read is desired, then they strive for 
amuch lower level of comprehension. Thus the operational 
level of comprehension at which students read may vary 
anywhere from a 40 to a 90 or 100 per cent accuracy. 








— 


Comprehension, Determining Purpose of Material 

Achievement of a satisfactory comprehension level for 
reading is obtained by 1) helping the student improve his 
concentration during reading 2) showing him how to handle 
reading materials with efficiency and organization, and 3) 
, helping him achieve the kind of orientation toward vocabu- 
lary that will stimulate vocabulary improvement during and 
after the course. 

The purpose for reading is generally determined by 1) 
having students survey the material to be read before they 
settle down to reading it and 2) having them decide what 
use will be made of the material after it has been read. 

More specifically, we ask students to ask themselves these 
four questions: 

1. What information do I want from the material? 

2. At what level of comprehension should I read the 

material? 
3. How much of the information do I have to retain and 
for how long? 
4. How will I use the information I get from reading? 
Flexibility in reading is achieved by learning to select a 
technique or a combination of techniques to fit the purpose 
| and the difficulty of the material to be read. 
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Surveying Reading Materials 
The surveying technique permits the use of several differ- 
ent approaches in an effort to obtain a broad overview of 
the major points to be considered in an article. This over- 
view provides the student with the necessary information 
for planning his purpose in dealing with the material. 
Surveying involves several steps: 
1. Reading the title and considering its implications. 
2. Reading line-by-line any descriptive captions found 
after the title or on the jacket cover. 
3. Examining illustrations and table contents, 
exist. 
Rapidly reading the first paragraph line-by-line. 
5. Reading the heading and the first sentence of each 
succeeding paragraph. 
6. Rapidly reading the last paragraph line-by-line. 


if such 


In surveying a book, these six steps are followed for each 
one of the chapters. Surveying requires a good deal in the 
way of flexibility. Frequently surveying is all that is needed 
to achieve the necessary purpose in reading. If other tech- 
niques of reading are used by the student, then surveying 
the material first frequently contributes to both rate and 
comprehension of subsequent reading. 

In many instances, the objective in reading should not 
be to read everything on the page. Often, only the more 
important information should be read. This can best be 
accomplished by using the technique of skimming. In skim- 
ming, the student takes note of the title and the subheadings, 
and then proceeds to 1) read the first paragraph in its 
entirety 2) read the first and last sentences of every succeed- 
ing paragraph 3) read the last paragraph in its entirety. 
The title and subheadings identify the topic. The first para- 
graph sets the stage for the reader. The first and last 
sentences of each succeding paragraph tell what is going 
to be said and what has been said, and the last paragraph 
usually sums up. 


Learning to Scan Effectively 

Then there are times when a person’s major objective 
in reading is to locate specific information. This can best 
be achieved by using the technique of scanning. The ability 
to scan depends on selective perception. In scanning, the 
reader has to develop and use a mental set of readiness to 
perceive only certain information from a background of 
many facts. He permits himself to become only dimly aware 
of the sea of words before him, until he spies a word or 
words related to his mental set. When he finds such words, 
the road to the desired information becomes short and 
simple. 

Most of us do not make enough use of this powerful 
reading method. Only in searching through a dictionary, an 
index, or a telephone directory, are we consciously aware 
of using this method. A conscientious and systematic use 
of the technique of scanning can save the average personnel 
man in industry many hours of reading time each week. 

The basic element in scanning is the development of the 
right kind of mental set. The reader must know exactly 
what he is looking for and in what form he expects to find 
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this information. For example, if he searches for a name, 
he must look for a name. If he searches for a number, he 
must look for numbers. If he searches for a specific topic, 
he must look for key words that would normally be used 
in discussing the topic. The personnel man who has learned 
to scan properly, can “read” up to 20,000 words per min- 
ute in search of a word or a fact. 


Learning to Adjust Rate 
Finally, flexibility in reading may be obtained by having 
the student adjust his rate of reading so that material of 





varying difficulty is read at an optimum rate for the level 
of comprehension that is desired. In this connection, the 
student is advised to read material at different rates of 
speed in relation to the purpose he has in mind. If he reads 
a novel and the basic purpose is to get an over-all ac- 
quaintance with the characters and the plot of the story, 
then the reading rate can be very fast, possibly as high as 
700 to 800 words per minute. If, on the other hand, he is 
reading a scientific treatise in a subject matter area which 
is unfamiliar to him, then his reading rate should be ad- 
justed to a level where he reads no more than about 200 
words per minute. In other words, we urge students to read 
at a rate of speed that will satisfy the comprehension level 
desired. To achieve this variation of rate in reading, the 
student must choose the right method of reading. At times 
this will be line-by-line reading; at times it will be skimming 
or scanning; at times it will be survey reading or critical 
reading. 

Efficiency in line-by-line reading, proficiency in deter- 
mining the purpose for which a selection is read, and flexi- 
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bility in adjusting techniques and rate of reading to; 
the purpose and difficulty of the material to be read, » 
all essential objectives that must be met if a person js; 
become an efficient reader. Even more important than re: 
izing these objectives is the need to read with interest ay 
positive attitude. This means that a person will want to re; 
not only when he has to, but when he can. 

The industrial personnel man must look upon readin; 
as a challenge to succeed, as an opportunity to share in { 
heritage of our culture and our technology. He must re: 
more and more varied material. Reading, like walking ay 


— 
e 





talking, must become skills which are exercised daily— 
and not only for the sake of communication, but for the 
sake of living itself. 


Comprehension and Speed 

More than half of the personnel people with whom we 
work in reading improvement actually lose comprehension 
when post-test results are compared with pre-test results 
This is to be expected. Some of the losses extend to as much 
as 44 per cent in accuracy. The gain in terms of compre: 
hension go as high as 43 per cent in accuracy. In mos 
instances, persons who lose in comprehension as the cours 
proceeds are persons who read at too high a level of com 
prehension when they first come into the course. 

One of the major emphases that we make throughout the 
course is that not all material should be read with a high 
level of comprehension. Often it is to the person’s advat- 
tage to sacrifice some comprehension in order to gain speed 
The purpose for reading may be such that a high level 0! 
comprehension is not necessary. 
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to «| By the | me our students have finished the 12-week course Evidence of Results 

id, are om speed | cading, we expect a minimum increase of at least Table 1 presents a detailed account of reading improve- 
n is 4 50 per ce!'( in rate of reading. Not all of our students man- ment made by a typical group of industrial people with 
Nn regis age this. !sut some of them make increases as high as 200 whom we worked. The rate of improvement for speed of 
St anf per cent. \ few have gone above 286 per cent. The rea- reading, for comprehension of reading and for over-all 
10 regi son Why ‘his is possible is that students are invited to achievement in reading varies considerably within the group. 
change not only their reading habits, but also their reading 


Reading Improvement of Industrial Personnel at the 
eadin:{ altitudes. 


Polson Rubber Company as a Result of 


in th; a 12-Session Course on Speed Reading 
st rey} Retention of Gains 
ng an| One of the questions frequently asked in connection with sup. "®t Resuls ee een 
~ | our kind of gunshot course in speed reading is, “How much JECTS _RS_RC_ RA oe tn 
l 182 80 145 O11 45 273 W 236% -44% 90% 
2 286 80 228 487 85 414 § 70 6 82 
3 353 70 247 516 75 387 7 46 7 a7 
4 235 70 164 625 80 500 12 62 14 205 
5 235 90 211 530 80 424 12 126 11 101 
6 250 90 225 422 75 316 11 69 17 40 
7 387 80 309 650 80 520 11 68 0 68 
8 480 80 384 1145 735 $58 12 139 6 123 
9 211 70 147 814 95 773 12 286 36 = 426 
10 286 70 200 461 100 461 12 61 43 131 
11 299 30 229 853 80 682 12 195 11 198 
12 223 90 200 286 60 171 3 28 33 iS 
13 279 80 223 614 70 429 12 120 13 92 
14 267 90 240 408 85 346 12 60 -6 52 
15 211 60 126 312 65 202 10 48 8 60 
16 343 70 230 558 355 306 9 63 21 33 
17 500 80 400 856 50 428 8 71 38 7 
18 444 70 300 505 75 378 9 14 7 26 
19 240 70 168 480 65 312 10 100 21 86 
Median 267 80 274 530 75 687 70% -— 6% 82% 
Range 182 60 126 286 45 171 28% -44% -15% 
to480 90 400 to1145 100 858 to 286% 44% 426% 
Key = RS = Reading Speed 
RC Reading Comprehension 


RA = Reading Achievement = Rate « Comprehension 
100 


But this was to be expected in view of the fact that we 
started with a similar variation when the course began. 
Then too, there is the factor of attendance, which varied 





from 5 to 12 sessions, or, in terms of percentages, from 
ily —J ol the increase in reading speed, reading comprehension, 40 to 100 per cent. Those persons who attended all 12 
or the}ind reading achievement stays with the student as time sessions obviously improved more than those whose absence 
lapses?” We have made several checks on retention of significantly disrupted continuity and reinforcement. 
vained speed and comprehension, and we find that whereas 
there is some loss, the loss is not as great as may be sur- 
ym we} "sed. The loss comes fairly soon after the completion of 
ension} ‘he course. As time goes on, the loss progressively decreases. 
esults.| We try to avoid serious loss by urging our students to 
much} Mtinue in practice with their newly acquired attitudes 
ympre-} ‘Md habits of reading. To this end, we recommend a va- 
. most} "ty of reading materials for them to work on after the 
course purse is completed. 

f com-| An average loss in speed of reading extends to about 20 
per cent; loss in comprehension extends to about 5 per 





yut the ‘ent. This loss, we feel, is not serious because the major (Editor's Note: In connection with speed reading improvement, 
a high rewards of a course like ours are found in the changes of certain Society for Advancement of Management Chapters have 
C oa . c ‘ . c . : 

dvan- | ittitudes that take place and these changes have duration in the works various speed reading courses, and one-day work- 
) 4d N c c c c N N c 


4} valu en ha licati f th | head cud shops. S.A.M. is interested in expanding its budding nationwide 
speed. f Sue, even if the application of the newly acquired attitudes network of skilled instruction to enhance reading speed. If inter- 


vel of f “ter the duress of course participation is gone, is no longer ested, write S.A.M. headquarters, N.Y.C. or the S.A.M. chapter 
quite as satisfactory as one might wish it to be. in your vicinity for information. ) 
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F SUPERVISORS are to participate more actively in the work 
of management, then authority must be decentralized to 
some extent. This, in turn, means that higher management 
must consider carefully how to do this and still retain the 
ultimate control and direction of the company. A key part 
of this problem is how to motivate supervisors to identify 
heir interests more closely with top management’s, since 
supervisors frequently feel a divided loyalty. Furthermore, 
itis essential that the authority and responsibility of super- 
visors be carefully defined, that adequate control systems 
be installed and made operative, and particularly that well- 
conceived means of appraising performance be instituted. 


Case Study 

Recently, the writer was hired by Company X to de- 
velop a foremen training program.* At the time, there 
was in effect an employees’ incentive plan based upon time 
standards, and a foremen’s incentive plan based upon a) 
the employees’ average bonus earnings, and b) an “in- 
irieacy” factor which took into consideration such factors 
as the number of employees in a given department, the 
scope of the work, and the complexity of the operations. 

In the course of developing the program, the question 
arose, “Did the foremen’s premium plan operate so as to 
reduce rather than strengthen, the foreman’s incentive for 
making improvements?” 





“The work was done in one plant of a multi-plant company. Sales and 
general offices were located elsewhere so that the plant manager was 
primarily responsible for production. There were only two levels of 
management; the plant manager and his foremen. 
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It was soon determined that, under certain conditions, 
the premium plan did contain a negative incentive to mak- 
ing changes. For example, if a methods change was intro- 
duced in such a way that productivity increased but total 
departmental output remained unchanged, then the effect 
of the improvement would be to reduce the man-hours 
required for a given amount of output. If the employees’ 
average bonus earnings were not affected by the change— 
as ought to be the case — then the foreman’s bonus earn- 
ings would be reduced because of the effect on his “in- 
tricacy” factor. Apart from this, a foreman might be led 
to condone wasteful practices if they resulted in high em- 
ploye bonus earnings, since this would also increase his 
own bonus earnings. There would be a positive monetary 
incentive to make a change in operations only if the change 
promised to result in an increase either in the employees’ 
incentive earnings or in the intricacy factor. It is unlikely 
that either of these outcomes would occur under normal 
conditions. Hence, a foreman might prefer to maintain the 
status quo for various reasons: a desire to be popular with 
his employees, a general dislike of change, fear of a de- 
crease in prestige if his department became smaller, or 
others. 


A Different Approach 

The study disclosed an undue reliance on a technique 
that was faulty in concept and too limited in its scope. As 
a consequence, the foremen’s incentive plan was eliminated 
and an appraisal of performance plan was installed in its 
place. The basic features of this appraisal system were 
1) definition of the responsibilities of foremen for depart- 
mental performance 2) determination of the factors to be 
used as the basis for appraisal 3) determination of stand- 
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ards of performance for these factors and 4) periodic 
ascertainment of actual performance levels which, when 
compared to the standards, would determine whether per- 
formance was Satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The appraisal 
plan also stressed the fact that foremen, as part of the man- 
agement team, had a responsibility for eliminating waste 
and for effecting improvements in operations. 

The result was that foremen began to identify their in- 
terests with those of management. They gained a better 
understanding of management’s problems, and they par- 
ticipated more actively in solving these problems. This 
improved teamwork brought about substantial improve- 
ments in operations. 

To fulfill its role as an essential support for participation 
in management by supervisors, appraisal of performance 
must be broadly conceived. It should include both a re- 
view of departmental performance to determine in what 
respects it might be improved; and an attempt to account 
for the causes of unsatisfactory performance as a first step 
in taking corrective action. Appraisal of performance should 
be based on results accomplished and it should be as objec- 
tive as possible. 


Equating Supervisory Flaws to Poor Performance 
When it comes to identifying weaknesses in supervisors 
that account for unsatisfactory performance, judgment is 
required. Here a systematic procedure may be helpful. For 
example, it may be thought that a foreman is relatively 
ineffective in some areas because of poor employe rela- 
tions. In such a case, an assessment of the foreman’s quali- 
ties could be made by rating from personal observation 
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such factors as personality traits, attitude toward the co; 
pany, co-operation with other supervisors, and leaders) 
qualities. 

If management believes in continually searching 
improvements, it should avoid setting standards that 
encourage foremen to maintain the status quo and Oppos 
changes. Standards are — or ought to be — set in sy 
a way that performance is considered satisfactory if ope 
ating standards are met, given the presently existing cop 
ditions. If a substantial change occurs in any factor th 
affects performance, the standard should be modified 
cordingly. Hence, changes in standards can be used as jy 
dicators of improvements that have been made. 

It is possible that performance might be considered sat 
factory because standards are being met, and at the san 
time unsatisfactory because no improvements had. be 
made. 


Selecting the Significant Factors 

It is clear that defining a foreman’s responsibilities an 
deciding what factors are to be used in appraising his pe 
formance requires that a management make a detail 
analysis to determine what elements in the producti 
process are decisive. In the case of a production forema 
for example, responsibility for shop performance is con 
monly considered to be for the cost of the work done 
the shop, the quality of the work, and for maintaining 
predetermined rate of output. 

But the analysis must be carried one step further to d 
cover what are the important factors that affect performane 
and which are controllable by foremen. In the case of 
line foreman, such factors as the following may justifiab 
be used in appraising his performance: productivity, it 
centive coverage, day work, waste, plant housekeepin 
safety, lateness and absenteeism, labor turnover, lab 
grievances, idle time (of equipment), and delivery sched 
ules. The number and value of operating improvement 
made may also be considered. 

At the present stage of the art of management, there 
no general agreement as to how to judge the various fa 
tors in appraising performance. Instead, each compan 
must analyze its own problems and decide both which fa 
tors are to be considered and how they are to be judgec 
An analysis of direct labor cost follows as an example | 
a possible approach. 

In most cases, direct labor is the most important sing! 
element of cost in a production shop. But the monetat 
cost of labor has no meaning unless the amount of wor 


performed is also taken into consideration. For a give! 


amount of work, the labor cost of that work is determine 
by rates of pay and the time taken to do the work. Lin 
foremen rarely have any appreciable control over the fa 
tors that affect labor rates. However, they do exert inill 
ence over productivity, which determines the time requitt 
to do work, and particularly over pace, or rate of workin! 
which is a factor that affects productivity. 

Sometimes, as in the study referred to above, pace ! 
largely controlled by means of a wage incentive system. 
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monetar’ incentive sometimes is a sufficiently strong moti- 
yating force to cause workers to maintain productivity at 
, high k vel without much supervision. 


foreman’s Responsibility for Productivity 
With such an incentive, departmental performance can 
be measured in terms of average bonus earnings. According 


0 a widely held view, average bonus earnings should 
average about 25 per cent of base earnings under normal 
conditions. If earnings are too large, this could be due to 


sich causes as loose standards, cheating, a poor quality of 
yorkmanship. If earnings are too low, this might be due 
(0 inadequate training, poor planning of work, or the use 
of incorrect methods. The elimination of these defects is the 
foreman’s responsibility. 

Labor cost will also be affected by the extent to which 
york is covered by standards and by the time spent in non- 
productive activities, usually classified as “day work’, if 
they can be identified. The day work classification ought 
not to include time spent on productive work for which 
time standards are not available. Hence, the factors of in- 
ventive coverage and day work should be considered in 
addition to departmental productivity performance. 

It is important to note that a foreman who meets the 
more obvious those described 
above — may not necessarily be doing a fully adequate 
management job. An additional significant function of man- 
agement is developing and using improvements. 


requirements — such as 


Improving Operations as a Factor in Appraisal 

The process of making improvements requires a) the 
analysis of areas where improvements are possible b) 
the setting of goals and c) the review of progress in meet- 
ing goals. Management ought to undertake from time to 
lime some analysis of operations to determine where and 
how improvements could be made. A desirable state of 
affairs would be for management to have at least one im- 
provement project under way at all times but to limit the 
number of such projects to avoid dissipating energies and 
doing a superficial job. 

The selection of a project, the determination of the means 
(0 be employed in effecting an improvement, and the set- 
ing of goals for making improvements requires a co-opera- 
ve effort on the part of the plant manager, the foremen 
involved, and staff personnel. It is not sufficient, for ex- 
ample, to announce that foremen must reduce the wastage 
losses by 50 per cent in their respective departments. A 
careful analysis must be made as to how wastage losses 
can be reduced. If it is decided that statistical control tech- 
niques are to be used in reducing and controlling wastage 
losses, a study of the causes and possible ways of elimi- 
maximize the results of 
he program. Realistic goals can only be set if a thorough 
analysis is first undertaken. 


nating these causes is essential to 


By the same reasoning, a careful consideration of the 
Problem should include a determination of the rate of im- 
provement expected. If a project requires an appreciable 
(mount of time, and if it relates to some aspect of shop 
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performance where responsibility for making improvements 
rests with the foremen, then appraisal of performance ought 
to include the progress made toward the final result. 

Apart from such projects, miscellaneous suggestions may 
come from foremen, workers, or staff personnel. It might 
be well to consider a formal system for appraising the 
extent and value of all improvements arising from any 
source. This could be done by summarizing periodically 
the effects of improvements as reflected in standards 
changes, reduction in costs, or other ways in which opera- 
tions are benefited. Another possibility would be to write 
up each improvement in some detail and to evaluate the 
benefits obtained for each department. 


Key Role of Plant Manager 

In developing and applying the type of appraisal plan 
discussed here, the plant manager obviously plays a key 
role. He is the one who must develop a clear and concise 
picture of what he expects of his foremen, and he is the 
one who must guide and direct them to meet their targets. 
He must work with his foremen to develop their abilities 
and overcome their weaknesses, help them solve their 
problems, motivate them to work to the limit of their 
abilities, and see that the proper tools are provided to help 
them meet their objectives. 

Furthermore, he must encourage them to develop their 
own improvements and to consider improvements suggested 
by others, as well as analyzing operations himself in quest 
of better methods. 


Summary 

This article assumes that supervisors should take a 
greater part in management and, therefore, that they must 
be given more authority. This in turn calls for clearer defi- 
nitions of their accountability for job performance. 

The author cited evidence to support his belief in the 
value of appraising performance as a sound way to bring 
about an improvement in the morale of foremen and an 
improvement in operating performance. 

An effective appraisal system has the additional advan- 
tage of clarifying responsibilities and relationships and 
causing a better-balanced distribution of managerial effort. 
Moreover, basing appraisal, in part, on improvements 
causes the plant manager and line foremen to use staff 
services more effectively and tends to make line-staff rela- 
tionships more co-operative. ¥ 
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Management Bookshelf 





Review of 


THE MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT, by Eliot D. 
Chapple and L. R. Sayles, N.Y.C., Macmillan, 
1961; 214 pp., $6.50 

I like this book for the very human rea- 
son that I agree with much that the authors 
have stated, and because I wish that I had 
written it. 

This book is broad in scope and concept 
and perhaps its 200-odd pages are inade- 
quate to present an exposition of such sig- 
nificance. The chapter titles reveal its broad 
area of discussion: 

“Work Flow” as the Basis for Organiza- 
tion Design 

Production Standards for 
Design 

Development and Use of Organizational 
Controls 

Technological Determinants 
Group Behavior 

The Man, The Job and the Organization 

How Managers Can Evaluate Perform- 
ance 

The Impact of Organization on Employee 
Health 

Morale: The Measure of Organizational 
Health 

Union-Management 

ductivity 

Alternative Approaches to 

tional Change 
New Responsibilities for Executives 


Managerial 


of Work- 


Relations and Pro- 


Organiza- 


Topics Well-Knit 

I feel that the authors are discussing sev- 
eral topics, each of which is worthy of more 
complete discussion. Yet, they have shown 
skill in relating them into a coordinated 
whole. It is possible that they have gone too 
far in posing as experts in several fields, 
such as psychiatry and psychology. 

The authors claim that a “Work Flow 
System” applies to most management posi- 
tions as well as it does to “rank and file” 
positions. It is their belief that corporate 
organization should be structured from the 
bottom up, rather than from the top down. 
Their arguments are convincing. Their case 
is persuasive for a revised type of job- 
description that relates to activities and not 
to responsibilities. 

The authors attempt to analyze the be- 
havior of work-groups. They suggest that 
supervision must be aware of the varying 
group types, such as the erratic, strategic, 
conservative and apathetic. Included is a 
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Review of 


MODERN PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, by 
Elwood S. Buffa, N.Y.C., John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1961; 636 pp., $10.25 


This book is a well-organized approach to 
the subject of production management. It 
has special merit in introducing the reader 
to the technical aspects of the subject by 
easy stages. The book is divided into four 
parts: introduction, analytical methods, de- 
sign of production systems, and operation 
and control of production systems. 

The author has set as his purpose the 
integration of a great deal of material that 
has become available in this field so that 
the undergraduate student of production 
management might be able to grasp the 
fundamentals. 

Sophisticated mathematical knowledge is 
not required for an understanding of the 
book, although a grasp of quantitative sym- 
bolic logic would help, especially in the 
later stages of the book where applications 
are described. Although directed to the un- 
dergraduate student, this book affords ex- 
cellent as well as interesting reading for 
many operators, industrial engineers, market 
analysts, and economic forecasters. 


‘Both Sides of the Street’ 


A most ambitious goal has been set forth 
by the author; namely, concentrating on the 
economics of production as well as paying 
full attention to other collateral disciplines 
—personnel, human relations, management 
science, and industrial relations. At times, 
there is doubt that the author has been able 
successfully to bridge such a wide gap. 

But, it is refreshing to find that the dis- 
cussion of various technical forces, such as 
cost data, statistical analysis, design, layout 
and physical facilities, inventory, and quality 








very perceptive analysis of work-group be- 
havior which is important if one wants to 
understand motivation. The authors empha- 
size that the type of supervision must vary 
in accordance with the type of group. 


Different Morale Concept 


In the chapter on “Morale—The Measure 
of Organizational Health”, the authors make 
a cogent statement when they say, “High 
morale is not a neat function of the sum of 
the wage, job, supervision and working-con- 
dition satisfactions. A different conception 
of the meaning of “morale” is necessary 
before corrective techniques can be devel- 
oped. These require dealing with the or- 
ganization as a system of relationships and 
introducing the inter-action measurements 
by which it can be controlled”. 

While I do not believe that this book will 
become recognized as one of the classics in 
management literature, I feel confident that 
it will make a positive contribution to man- 
agement thought. 

A. V. MACCULLOuGH, 
A. V. MacCullough Associates, Rye, N. Y. 





control, is couched in an economic fran, a 
work of a highly respectable nature, Jy — 
author always leaves the reader with th 

impression that the solution to a probler Ci 
involves more than technical knowled M. 
alone. If for no other reason, modern ma, 


agers should find the book stimulating. (Editors 
The physical organization of the book je a 
helpful if it is to be used as a textbook .. = 
including as it does summaries, review qui} 
tions, and further references. However, it Editors, 


possible that the less academically incline: 4pvaNCED 
reader might find this arrangement, as welf, 9 Societ! 
as some of the style of 


writing, a litt? of Manz 
saan “4 Fifth A 
Over-all Feeling New York 


Although there are many valuable casa)!" 
The De 


and illustrations presented, there is ¢ 
danger that the explanations are not alwayfzine has, 
clear and that the reader may be lost in fino my h 
maze of too many illustrations. It is sy to your le 
gested that the reader not attempt to reap. yoder 
too much of the book at one sitting, | * Ginc M 
definitely is a textbook, highly informati sage 
; ‘oe ment, and 


but not for the recreational reading. It hy 
the possibility of being a valuable additio; | feel ther 
to a manager's bookshelf, serving as a han}! may dis 
reference volume. In the 1 
nature of 
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conflict he 
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REUBEN E. SLESINGER, 
Professor of Economics, University of Pitts 
burgh 


Review of 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ABROAD, }; 
George D. Bryson, N.Y.C., Harper & Brother 
1961; 240 pp., $5.00 

This is a much-needed work in the fie! paist of 
of international management. While ther call forth 
are several good books of recent vintage of Seorge | 
the subject, this is the “first” by a succes} Faulkner 
ful practitioner. The book is seasoned wel} It is he 
with wide experience and flavored ter: Tot the 
with a sincere overseas business executil 
philosophy. 

The work was stimulated by a desire t 
inform “top executives and ambitious youn) 
business men in the United States of th 
challenges in foreign operations and the wu te 
paralleled opportunity international manag: seg 
ment offers for on-the-ground training fv ~~ in 
the highest posts of corporate responsibility Lsenienl 

This is important. More and MOTE, Ve acc ile 
are beginning to see that we are lacking! 
not in managerial talent, but in its effectiv: 
use. A way to overcome this weakness li 
in the molding and development of execu 
tives through overseas operations. 





This bi 
does not 


Developir 
Instead 
aspiring 1 
of refere 
Wisdom to Fill Void Managem 
The author achieves his objective to “pro the Way, 
vide some guidelines for men going into) Polgnant 
overseas management jobs”. A_ significat! Also, he 
void is filled with practical wisdom. Thi shortcuts 
book should inculcate in other internation! °Versic 
executives an enthusiasm to set down thei\ Corpo 
thoughts for the education of oncomit! will ence 
foreign managers. — 
The author presents a full array of topic igh-pur 
on overseasmanship, including the qualific:, °"Sess 
tions and preparation of the foreign mat Sider the 
ager, building a management team, how ‘ | Primer 
get along with headquarters, and person! “sn 

hints for the foreign manager extenditt\ 
from problems of entertaining to the lengtt Ftofesso 
of overseas duty. uate 
(concluded on next page) : Uni 
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fram: Wyyocative Letter-to-Editor Department — 





e. The 
ith th; : ' . 
robe| | Controversy over Article, ‘The Corporation and The 
. ' . ‘ ' 
isis} ~~ Modern Novel’, Sputters on Delayed-Action ‘Fuse 
al 
ng. (Editors’ Note: Robert Hays’ article, ‘‘The Corporation and the Modern Novel’ [am, Jan. *61, p. 4], 
book js far has_Pré mpted two vehement responses from readers. Both dissenting letters are lengthy, and erudite 
hy pyerall. The first appeared on the heels of the article [AM, Feb. ’61, p. 26]; herewith — via delayed-action 
book~ ye’ — is the second: ) 
W ques 


er, it jpEditors, 

NclingfAbVANCED MANAGEMENT Magazine 
aS wel, o Society for the Advancement 

a litt? of Management 

"4 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N .Y. 

© casep>'": : ; 

is th{ The December 1960 issue of your maga- 
alwayzine has, by devious routes, recently come 
st in sbinto my hands, and I cannot resist a reply 
IS Sug to your lead article, “The Corporation and 
(0 Teaif he Modern Novel.” 


ting. If ince Mr. Hays heads an English Depart- 
"'.t ment, and since I am a teacher of English, 


dditio: lfeel there is a common ground upon which 
| handf! may disagree with nm. ... 

In the first place, Mr. Hays confuses the 
NGER, fnature of the novel by referring only to 
if PittsF those which exhibit peculiar aberrations of 
sme American writers. The novel in its 
literary sense does not demand the type of 
conflict he imagines; rather, it is a presenta- 
tion of an individual human being, a solid 
representative of the middle class, in the 
midst of his environment. As witnesses I 
> there call forth Jane Austen, Ford Mattox Ford, 
tage orf George Eliot, and, in America, William 
succes} Faulkner and James Gould Cozzens. 

ed well It is here, in true novels (and it should be 


nicél\}noted that all novels are “modern”: there 
‘ecutiy 


AD, by 
rothers 


he fie! 











sire | 


- yours) (from preceding page) 


This book is not a technical treatise; it 
the un 2088 not tell you how to design an Overseas 
mati venture; it does not deal with the intri- 
7a for eacies of administration _and organization 
bility’? 28 international division; it is not an 
me ‘ appraisal framework for international busi- 
ackin: (2°58 activities. 
ffectiy 
ess lie 
exec. Instead, it is a first-rate means by which 

aspiring managers can gain insights, a frame 
‘of reference, and proper attitudes for the 
Management of foreign operations. Along 
o “pro the way, the author drops delightful, yet 
g intjPOlgnant illustrations and case histories. 
nificat! Also, he offers homely, yet worthwhile 
1, Thi Shortcuts on such matters as local currency 
ation’ ©°MVersion and metric measurements. 
n ther. Corporate and international executives 
comin! (Will encourage foreign managers to use the 
| know-how of this excellent manual, with its 
F topic high-purpose, yet practical guidelines. The 
ralifice business administration educator will con- 
, mat! Ser the adoption of this work as a worthy 
how tt primer” for graduate student seminars in 
erson!| “tn management. 
fendi: Epwarp G. Kocn, 
lengt Professor of Business Administration, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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‘|Developing Proper Orientation 


is no such thing as a medieval novel), that 
one finds the true nature of the novel. The 
novel has never demanded the conflict of 
man and man or man and things that Mr. 
Hays somehow deduces from his unusual 
list. 

Mr. Hays’ second confusion is his equa- 
tion of social and political leaders with the 
characters of a novel. The man who deter- 
mines the direction of his society is a likely 
hero for an epic. The man who is himself 
directed by his environment is the central 
character (“hero” is misleading) of a novel. 

All unawares, Mr. Hays bemoans the loss 
to modern fiction of an epic hero: the mem- 
bers of the Beef Trust, Babbitt, Cowper- 
wood, Stahr, Harriman, Rockefeller. Even 
in his complaint that the modern industrial 
hero is no longer free to do good or evil 
(“The correction of social and economic 
abuses has fettered the free-wheeling abus- 
ers”), Mr. Hays shows a remarkable ignor- 
ance of the plethora of abuses of which the 
steel and electric industries are but inklings. 

Mr. Hays’ description of “the fictional 
hero” is patently a description of a Shake- 
spearian or Homeric hero: “The evil genius 
could not plant seeds of his own destruc- 
tion; and even if he did, his denouement. 
brought on by a tragic flaw, would be a 
rippling eddy, not a tidal wave.” 

The novel is not in the least interested in 
this tragic, epic hero. The characters of a 
novel are determined by their environment, 
and the imitation of their actions, which is 
the novel, is an attempt to imitate, not the 
heroic figure, but the environment itself. . . . 

If the modern man of business is no 
longer a subject for the novel, it is not be- 
cause he has lost his epic, heroic stature, 
which he never had, but rather because he 
has lost his membership in humanity. The 
members of this order perform no signifi- 
cant human acts, however trivial. They have 
become so depersonalized as to resemble 
contented animals—even the guilty (witness 
the latest corporation trials) are bland, face- 
less, and cause not the slightest personal 
interest. 

I have carried my notes on your article 
to such lengths because I fear that it gives a 
distorted picture of the novel, and more 
important, of the American novel, a sickly 
child which, if subjected much longer to the 
abuse it has so far received, will never reach 
adolescence. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD G. WINNER 
143-A Longstreet Drive 
Smyrna, Tennessee 
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MODERN 
PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


By E.S. BUFFA, Univ. of California. 
Integrates much of the new material 
from operations research, manage- 
ment science, and industrial engi- 
neering into an understandable — 
but not oversimplified — treatment. 
1961. 623 pages. $10.25 


INDUSTRIAL 
PURCHASING 


SECOND EDITION 


Buying for Industry and Budgetary In- 
H. WESTING and 
I. V. Fine, Univ. of W isconsin. 
Explains the many changes of the 
past few years in the purchasing 
function. Stresses the materials con- 
cept of organization, value analysis, 
quality and quantity controls. Many 
new case histories, chapters on com- 
modities. 1961. 534 pages. $9.50 


stitutions. By J. 


PRODUCTION 
FORECASTING, 
PLANNING, and 
CONTROL 


THIRD EDITION 


By E. H. MAC NIECE, Johnson & 
Johnson. Updated and expanded, it 
shows how forecasting, planning, 
and control are related to quality 
control, accounting, automation, etc., 
and includes the human factors in- 
volved. 1961. 402 pages. $9.75 


PROGRESS IN 
OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


VOLUME | 


Edited by R. ACKOFF, Case Institute 
of Technology. First in a series in- 
tended to “inventory” the mathe- 
matical techniques and_ research 
methods available to O.R. personnel. 
1961. 520 pages. $11.50 


Send now for your on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Offices... 





with 
OUTSIDE 
Light? 


Why not? With Modern’s attrac- 
tive Ful-Lite wall panels you can 
build private offices against inside 
walls yet give them the /eok and 
feel of a room with a view. It’s 
easy ... Ful-Lite just “‘borrows”’ 
outside light and brings it right 
indoors. 

Ful-Lite walls can be used with 
any of Modern’s complete line of 
walls and partitions. They’re fin- 
ished to match Modern’s stylish 
wood Executive walls, the sound- 
trapping Hushwall, or the colorful, 
economical Colorcrest wall. All it 
takes is one Ful-Lite panel to open 
up the inside office . give it 
that outside atmosphere. 

You’re free to plan as you please 
when you use the Modern mova- 
ble wall system. Floor-to-ceiling 
walls, partitions, bankrails .. . 
doors, gates, accessories . . . color, 
utility, style... Modern has it all! 


Write today for catalogs 


and specifications. 
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Use of Teaching Machine Idea Bids 


A learning system that has taught pigeons 
to play ping pong may revolutionize job 
training in the U.S. 

Industrial Relations (IRN). re- 
ported recently in its weekly newsletter for 
the industrial relations/personnel field that 
—along “teaching machine” lines—the new 
system, “programmed learning,” is 
based on breaking down the material to be 


News 


called 


learned in a series of tiny, progressive steps, 
or “frames”. A reward is forthcoming to the 
student as he successfully completes each 
step (see box). 

The reward, in the case of pigeons, is a 
kernel of corn. Humans are satisfied by 
quickly being told whether their answers to 
questions following each learning step are 
correct. Actually, pro- 


grammed course is designed as a question, 


each frame in a 
deliberately made easy to answer. 
Although hardly out of the experimental 
IRN’s programmed 
learning is attracting widespread attention 
in training circles. A number of large com- 
panies, such as International Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., N.Y.C., and Corp.. 


Cambridge, Mass., have already conducted 


Stage, editors report, 


Polaroid 


extensive pilot studies of its effectiveness. 

“Clearly,” says the newsletter, “the first 
stages of a revolution in job; training meth- 
ods is under way.” 


Supersedes Conventional Training 

IBM used programming in a course on 
data processing for men who service their 
complex record-keeping equipment. The ex- 
perimental group studied by itself, using a 
text in which the information to be ‘earned 
was broken down into 719 steps. Another 
group studied under instructors in conven- 
tional lecture-discussion classes, with stand- 
ard text material. 

The experimental group completed their 
work in 11 hours, compared with 15 hours 
for the men studying conventionally. What's 
more, the group’s members did far better on 
the final exams, as well. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Mur- 
ray Hill, N. J., is experimenting with a pro- 
gram to teach basic electricity to its em- 
ployees. A major oil company plans to teach 
higher mathematics to its research staff. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., is 
working on programs to teach economic 
theory, photography and industrial relations. 
Polaroid is offering employees programmed 
courses ranging from foreign languages to 
engineering and quality control. 


Availability of ‘Teaching’ Devices 

Some courses have been printed and pub- 
lished in books. A few of these unusual self- 
instruction books are available in book- 
stores, and cover a number of subjects, not 
all of them concerned with business. One 
programmed text which has achieved some 
popularity is The Elements of Bridge, by 
Bridge Champion Charles H. Goren (Dou- 


Fair to Revolutionize Job Trainin, 


bleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 420, 
$3.95). | 

IRN predicts 
likely change the 
education in the U.S., in schools as wel 


programmed 
to radically 


learning 


Process 


in plants and offices. Some 20 companies 
scrambling to get into the business of 
ing and selling machines to aid in cou 
of programmed instruction. 

A few concerns, such as the Grolier ‘ 


ciety, Inc., and U.S. Industries, Inc., } 





How Learning 
Is Reinforced 


In its most popular form, according | 
Industrial Relations News, a programme 
course consists of hundreds of questior 
each covering a tiny unit—or “frame” 
of the material to be learned. Son 
samples: 


l There are certain plant-like organisms 
that can cause disease. The one we're 


studying here is called a fungus. So we 


can say that one type of plant-like 
organism which can cause disease is 
called a 

) A fungus is a like organ 
ism that in Ist disease 

} Just is the plural ot ilumnus 
ilumni, so the plural of fungus 


Whether the series is printed in te 
book form, or run through a machin 
only one question at a time is expose 
by the student. When he completes | 
answer, he turns the page or activates t 
machine so the first question disappea 
This brings him the correct answer 
the same 
question. 


There are no trick or catch question 


Each one is designed to help the studer 


get the right answer. He works ath 





time it turns up the * 


own pace. There’s no advantage in hur} 


rying. 


Another school of programmers bas 


its approach on large chunks of inform 
tion followed by multiple choice que 


tions. The right answer permits the st 


dent to move on to the next question; ‘ 


error sends him to a frame explaining b 


mistake. 





of N.Y.C., have already 
marketing campaigns 
Many experts favor the use of machi 


in programmed learning. Generally, the! 


chine presents one frame at a time to 
student, and mechanicallv feeds back 10! 
mation to correct his errors or confirm! 
he’s on the right track. 
The Grolier machine, 


launched full-sc 


the Min/Max, \j 


. . toh 
hand-operated, typewriter-size box weigh} 


about 7'5 pounds 


has available its AutoTutor Mark IL 1 


is an electrically run, push-button mach 


that can handle up to 5,000 microfilr 


program frames. 


whereas U.S. Indust! 


| 
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ee FREE BOOKLET! “COST-CUTTING MIRACLES” 


id coupon below or a letter for free copy of 64-page report. “Cost-Cutting Miracles.” Seven 
prictical management steps for slashing costs. YOURS AS A GIFT, when you request free- 


ex:mination copies of the Prentice-Hall management books listed below. 








ee 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS, PROCEDURES & 
METHODS (2nd Edition) 8y ceciL GiLtesPiE 


Revised edition contains entirely new material on electronic data 
processing with explanation of concepts, machines and methods which 
lid not exist 10 years ago. Gives the significance of these new develop- 
ments and the main procedural ideas upon which they are built in 
lear, easy-to-read language. Up-dated chapters show you how to in- 
stall new and revise present accounting systems to be certain they are 
perating s cheaply and efficiently as possible. 

768 pages 6 x 9 inches. illus. $12.00 
SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES: A Handbook for 
Business and Industry 8y victor Lazzaro 
Collects the experience of 19 authors, experts in systems and _ pro- 
edures applied to their particular fields. Discusses a range of topics 
from work simplification, budgets and cost control, work measurement, 
forms control, and systems analysis to the modern use of electronics 
in business. Provides an abundant source of stimulating and applicable 

leas on office management and general industry techniques. 

164 pages 6 x 9 inches $10.00 
EXECUTIVE DECISIONS AND 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
By DAVID MILLER and MARTIN K. STARR 
[he authors provide a basic understanding of decision theory, opera- 
ions research, and other recent developments of importance for the 
rational analysis of executive decision problems for both students of 
business management and executives. Using the most recent develop- 
nents of decision theory, the authors show that an executive’s analysis 
f decision problems leads naturally to the utilization of operations 

research in order to achieve optimal results. 

148 pages 6 x 9 inches $10.00 
PLANNING PRODUCTION, 
INVENTORIES, AND WORK FORCE 
By C. C. HOLT, J. F. MUTH, F. MODIGLIANI and H. A. SIMON 


Here are practical solutions to unsolved industrial decision problems 
presented with an approach that uses mathematical analysis. The 
uithors show how management can save money and time in decision- 
making, and improve decisions in production, inventories, and em- 
ployment by calculating answers to decision problems. 
133 pages 6 x 9 inches 


$10.00 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
By RAYMOND VILLERS 

onsiders how the dynamic management of an industrial enterprise 
can keep a balance between extremes, by evaluating all the factors 
involved in decision making: customer's goodwill, cash, timing, human 
relations, profit, risk taking, today’s problems, tomorrow’s require 
ments, development of creative activities, organization efficiency and 
individual freedom of action. 
516 pages 


$10.00 


6 x 9 inches 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP sy rocer BELLOws 


Explores leadership in all its phases—from international affairs to the 
lamily; in education, the community, business and industry, labor 
imions, and in government and military establishments. 

‘ontents include: Leadership and Social Climate Needs, Motiva- 
lion, and Leadership Motivation and Learning Tension, Conflict 
and Leadership Leadership Methods: Leader Training Confer- 
ence Procedure Counseling and Leader Technique Measuring 
and Improving Teamwork Why Executives Fail Leader Qualities 
and Opportunities. 

“00 pages 6 x 9 inches $9.20 
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THE KNACK OF USING YOUR 
SUBCONSCIOUS MIND By Joun kK. wittiams 


Fifteen stimulating chapters that may change the course of your life. 
Now, in easy, everyday language, you can find out how to tap the 
powerful resources of your subconscious . . . how to achieve greater 
power over events, greater control over your career .. . how to work 
better and accomplish more than you ever believed 
possible. 

112 pages 


with less strain 


334 x 8% inches $2.95 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION By rosert N. LEHRER 


material tested in the work simplification courses at the 
Institute of Technology. Using case examples. the book 
stresses the use of creative thinking in solving work problems. Con- 
tents include: Science and Work The Work System The Non- 
-Physical Working Environment Principles of Effective Work 

Creative Thinking Get the Facts Analyze the Facts Check and 
Evaluate Validate Improvements Work Simplification Programs. 


Presents 
Georgia 


394 pages 6 x 8% inches $9.25 
OTHER P-H MANAGEMENT BOOKS 
The President’s Guide (Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff) $35.00 


Handbook of Industrial Engineering & Management 


(Ireson & Grant) 17.35 


Systems Analysis for Business Management (Optner) 8.00 
Prediction and Optimal Decision (Churchman) 9.00 
Building the Executive Team (Mahoney) 7.95 
Production Control (Reinfeld) 8.00 
Work Sampling: For Modern Management (Hansen) 7.50 
Profit Planning for Management (Lewis) 19.50 
The Management of Time (MeCav) 3.95 
Economic Theory and Operations Analysis (Baumol) 9.00 
Communicating Facts and Ideas in Business (Brown) 9.25 
Planning Theory (Henning & LeBreton) 


9.00 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Cept. 5037-J1 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Send me for 10 Davs’ FREE INSPECTION books checked 

15% discount on orders for 5 or more books. (Include 

Report “Cost-Cutting Miracles” as a gift.) 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. PROCEDURES & 
METHODS, 2nd Ed. 

1] SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 

EXECUTIVE DECISIONS AND OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 








below. 


FREE 


O 
$12.00 
$10.00 


$10.00 


C PLANNING PRODUCTION, INVENTORIES, AND 

WORK FORCE $10.00 

C1) DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY $10.00 

[ CREATIVE LEADERSHIP $9.20 
— THE KNACK OF USING YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS 

MIND $2.95 

WORK SIMPLIFICATION $9.25 


Oo 


At the end of 10 days. | will either return the books or send you 
remittance in payment. (If remittance accompanies your order 
we pay postage. Money refunded if not satisfied.) 


Title 


Name 


Firm 
Address 
City Zone State 
[] Bill me [] Bill my company 
STTrhiiiiiiitlitiiiitiitiititiiiiik 
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V-List For 


Future Events 


| Aug. 20-23, 1961 Ist International Congress on 
Ergonomics, Federation of 


Swedish Industries, Stockholm 


8th Annual International 
Meeting of The Institute of 
Management Sciences (TIMS), 
Brussels, Belgium 


[| Aug. 23-26, 1961 


[ | Sept. 18-23, 1961 6th Annual Midwest Work 
_ Course on Plant Layout & 
Facilities Planning, University 
of Kansas, Town House Hotel, 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Industrial Electronic 
Symposium, sponsored by 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Institute 
of Radio Engineers and the 
Instrument Society of 
America, Bradford Hotel, 
Boston 


| Sept. 21-22, 1961 


14th Annual International 
Systems Meeting, 
Cleveland, 0. 


Oct. 8-11, 1961 


American Standards 
Association's 12th National 
Conference on Standards, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


[—] Oct. 10-12, 1961 


Feb. 13, 1962 First Indo-Pacific Management 
Conference, Manila 


(Philippines) 


THINKING FILMS? 


think first of MERIT! 


‘One-Third of Present Job Titles Out by 1970; New Attitudes Towa, 
Training, Job Designations Needed’ — Miller; ‘Most Hiring Methog 
Application Blanks Fail to Uncover Individuals’ Best’ — Haldane 


Nearly a third of the job titles that exist 
today will be outmoded by scientific progress 
before 1970, according to Labor Dept. fig- 
ures. Thousands of new job titles will be 
created and millions of people will be em- 
ployed at these new types of jobs. Men and 
women must be ready to adapt their talents 
to meet these changing conditions and re- 
quirements. A new manpower technology and 
new attitudes towards training, education and 
job titles will be needed if serious unemploy- 
ment is to be avoided and prosperity main- 
tained and increased. This theme was recent- 
ly sounded by Arthur J. Miller, business 
manager of the nuclear division of Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., who originally intro- 
duced Bernard Haldane and Success Factor 
Analysis to industry leaders at the career 
development sessions of the American Man- 
agement Association in 1958. 


Success Factor Analysis, according to its 
developer, Bernard Haldane, is a new means 
of identifying a man’s or youth’s best quali- 
fications, regardless of his educational or 
other background. In addition, S.F.A. reveals 
the kind of power a person puts behind his 
different talents — how he is motivated. 
“While it is true that we need a better edu- 
cated citizenry, it is even more true that we 
need better motivated individuals in business, 
industry, the professions and all occupa- 
tions,” said Mr. Haldane at a recent business 
seminar sponsored jointly by the New York 


ARE YOU MOV- 
ING? Recipients of 




























A FILM OF MERIT IS ONE 
THAT DOES AN EFFECTIVE 
JOB FOR ITS SPONSOR 

AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


The film “BREAKTHROUGH” 
about Navy’s Polaris Weapon 
System development effort is 
a film of merit, describing 
the use of advanced manage- 
ment techniques in the con- 
trol of big-scale research and 
development programs. 
. If you have a project to re- 
port . . . a product or serv- 
ice to sell . . . a corporate 
image to project .. . Do as 
NAVY did . . . think first of 
MERIT 
FILM PRODUCTIONS 


Burbank, Calif. 
THornwall 6-5125 


lis 102" 
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3805 W. Magnolia Blvd. 
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MANAGEMENT 
should give at least 
notice 


four weeks 


of change of ad- 


d ress. 
Such notice eases 
receiving an issue 


directly without de- 
lay. Please correct 
latest AM mailing 
strip for new ad- 
dress and paste se- 
curely to postcard. 
Advanced Manage- 
ment, Attention: 
Circulation, 74 — 
5th Ave., New York 
1. a ¢ 





Chapter of S.A.M. and the New } 
Herald-Tribune. 


“Instead of this worship of failure , 
mediocrity,” he said, “we need to develo, 
fellowship of excellence. This calls first 
realization of the opportunities being mis 
by companies and the nation as a result 
prevailing methods; and second, for rad 
change in our approaches to manpower u 
zation so that men become self-motivate 
be their best more consistently 

“Studies financed by the Ford Foundati 
the Grant Foundation and others } 
proved that hiring methods in general 
today are not good enough,” states Mr. H 
dane. 


“Almost everyone with talent inten 
dislikes job applications in their pres 
form,’ commented Mr. Haldane. “Th 


Obje 


applications usually prevent a person fr 
putting his best foot forward and give lit 


indication of his talents, potentialities “ee 
self-education. Present job applications arg — 
perfect “out” for mediocre interviewers wy "© PU 
don’t want to take chances. Progress requ e For 


taking calculated risks 


ner to risk.” 


Spor p 
Opportunity 1s j cons! 


opp 


Mr. Haldane noted also that his job ap help 


cation permits any applicant to show his 
talents and potentialities to an employ} ¢ For 
In this way, it places the responsibility semi 


judgment and selection on the new ¢ man 

ployer, rather than on the previous one \ 

might have made a mistake. e For 
PER 


Editor's note: It has been brought 1 





our attention that both applicants a broc 
interviewers must be oriented to thi} 
application form. The Haldane-designe(| 
application blanks are available. Write 1: 
care of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, 74 Fifty) 
Avenue, N.Y.C. 11, enclosing a lo 
(#10) self-addressed envelope _ bearin| P 
8¢ postage for each set of 7 or fractio:| te 
thereof requested. 
s 
Female Office Forces Surveyed | , 
W. T. Cavanaugh, executive director | 
the National Office Management Assn., 
announced that the association has recet 
completed a survey on women in busines 
instituted because of its interest in | S 


anticipated change in the composition 

the labor force in the United States 2 
Canada within the next 10 years. This s\} 
vey was conducted among more than 1, ( 
business, industrial and service organizat 

from the United States and Canada. 


The major conclusion of this report, ), 
Cavanaugh indicated, is that the largest 
tapped source of manpower in the Uni 
States is womanpower, and that if ! 
emerging requirements for highly educat 
people of a supervisory kind are to be m 
industry must tap this source more th 
oughly than ever before. } 


The Associaton maintains World He 
quarters at 1927 Old York Rd., Will 
Grove, Pa. | 


ADVANCED MANAGEMEN 
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ethos announcing a five-day intensive 


lure 
levelop 
) first I 
1g Miss 
result 
ir rad 


vine for Managers, Administrators and Program Planners 


tivated 


nda Boston, Massachusetts 


ra Aug, 28—Sept. | 
inten Oct. 16—20 


























pres 
“The —— ' 
on fr Objectives . . « immediate implementation capability Method . . « learn by doing 
ive lit : ' : 
liti To serve the detailed operational needs of PERT, By interweaving lectures with case problems, the PERT 
yns are [0% members of government and industry, is seminar is designed so that the participant will be able 
vers J the purpose of this seminar. to implement or use the technique immediately. 
requ e For the organization just implementing PERT ot rhe members of the seminar, singly and in teams, will 
isp ; 2 i perform the tasks common to PERT: 
: considering its implementation, this seminar offers an 
b opportunity to develop staff quickly and thereby e develop networks @ evolve schedules 
IO apr J P é F 
his help to save three to six months of trial and error. e develop operating plans @ monitor progress 
mplo\ e For the organization now implemeting PERT, this e control a program 
ility | seminar offers an opportunity to educate more of its . 
ow e ; Further, the concept of installing a management 
. ae nee Sarees information system in any type of organization will be 
one ¥ l g 
e For the organization which has already implemented explored. Within the limits of the logic of the course 
‘ PERT, this seminar provides an opportunity to material, lectures and discussions will be adjusted to 
ight PI 
is a broaden its program planning staff. specific interests and needs of the seminar participants. 
oO thi 
sige Background 
rite | 
4 - Che development and implementation of modern management techniques is recognized as a 
1 lon: ' : : 
atl pressing need by leaders of industry and government. Management Control Systems, Inc., contributes 
ail . ‘ 4 
ractic to progress in this direction 
e by undertaking original research leading to new procedures, which enable managers to meet 
specific complex problems 
yed : ‘ ' - ; 
e by conducting seminars on recently developed techniques, such as PERT, for representatives ol 
ctor 
-? industry and the armed forces 
recel ' ' 
usine Management Control Systems, Inc., can make this contribution because its personnel has been 
in t selected to draw together the balanced variety of talents and experiences essential to its activities. 
) ; ° P y ’ : ° ; ° 
“ty Chis unique background was recognized by the Navy’s Special Projects Ofhice when it selected 
es a . - J . ae R 
his 5 Management Control Systems, Inc., as the prime contractor for the research, development, design and test 
n 1,9 of a cost planning and control system related to PERT. 
izati¢ 
rt, My That the seminar has served the needs of the participants is demonstrated by the same firms 
est Ul} ° ° i 
Tait registering additional personnel for subsequent programs. 
Uniti é é J é 
if | nae 
! 
lucatt 
ye Mi Please address your inquiry to: 
> th 


Management Control Systems, Inc. 
- One Story Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Willo’} 


UNversity 4-8450 


AEN! *Program Evaluation & Review Technique 








U.N. Recruits Management 


Vacancies 


extant in 


United 


Nations 


Technical 


Assistance Program of top-. 


functional-, and middle-management interest, and for which recruitment is required, 


were announced recently 


Nations, N.Y.C. 


¥P 


by 


the Technical 


Assistance 


Recruitment Services, United 


or Bureau européen de Recrutement pour l' Assistance Technique, 


36 Rue La Pérouse, Paris XV1, France. The duration of post in months and expiration 


date of recruitment are shown after the name of the country. “Ext.” means that recruit- 


ment is being continued beyond the expiration date. 


Post 
NUMBER 


COUNTRY 


Economic Surveys 


OOA 
OOA 
OOA 
OOA 
OOA 


OOB 


OOD 
OOG 


Ecuador 
Iraq 

rurkey 
Spain 
Upper Volta 
Purkey 


Chile 
L. America 


Industrial Development and 


10C 


1ICC/R.1 


1IN 

12B 

12H 

121 

12S/R.2 
(ex-12BB) 
16F 

16J (OPEX) 
1I7EE 

16V 

19GG 
19HH 

20A 

20A (OPEX) 
21D 

211 

21INN 


29A 


Guatemala 
(ICAITI) 
Guatemala 
India 
Philippines 
Burma 
Cevlon 
Iraq 

India 
Chile 
Pakistan 
India 
India 
India 
India 
Dahomey 
Paraguay 
Chile 
India 


India 


Nigeria 


DuRA- 
TION 


Producti 


12 


12 
6 
24 


Trade Promotion and Marketing 


40C 


Public Finance 


41A 
41A (OPEX) 
41B 
41F 


Mexico 


Somalia 
Togo 
Cameroons 
Somalia 


Transport and Communications 


48A (OPEX) 


48D 


Statistics 
54C 


Nigeria 


India 


Israel 


Public Administration 


81B 

81G 

83 (OOD) 
83B/R.1 


Cameroons 
L. America 
UAR/Egypt 
Panama 


6 


mw eH rh 


Da 


Is 


sy J 


7 


10. 


25 


20. 
10. 


20. 
27. 


vit 
31. 


20. 


26. 


26. 
20. 
21. 
20. 


26. 


N 


TE OF 
SUI 
3.61 
10.60 
3.61 
11.60 
3.61 


4.61 


2.61 
3.61 


y 
10.60 


. 6.61 


2.61 


. 7.59 
3. 9.60 


7.60 


. 10.60 
.10.60 


se 


. 4.61 


4.60 


11.60 


. 8.60 


. 8.60 


. 3.61 


3.61 


5.61 


.11.60 


.12.60 


2.61 


6.61 


.10.60 


8.60 
3.61 
10.60 


2.61 


5.61 


. 9.60 


3.61 


. 5.61 
ae 
. 5.60 


DEADLINE 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


11. 8.61 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


30.11.61 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


30.11.61 


18. 8.61 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Urgent 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Post Tittt 


Implementation of econ. devel. 
plans 

Economic adviser 

(appt. to be made in Oct. 1961) 
Economist for State Planning 
ganization 

National economic planning 
Economist (regional planning) 
National accounts (state planning 
organization) 

Financing of economic development 
Economist (tariff equalization and 
common markets) 


Or- 


Chief, Industrial Economic Division 


Industrial economist 


Chemical engr. (petro-chem. and 
natural gas) 

Bamboo-craft — Home industries 
Industrial investment adviser 


Indust. management training adviser 
Industrial planning 
Mfg. of carbon electrodes 


Chemical engr. (petrochemicals) 
(appt. to be made in April 1962) 
Production Megr., Penicillin factory 
Sack kraft manufacture 
Production Mgr. (chemical 
ind.) 

Chemical engr. (preventative 
tenance in chemical industry) 
Engr. (prevent. maintenance in met- 
allurgical industry ) 
Chemical engr. for 
duction 

Chief of product., Portland Cement 
plant 

Shipyards planning (appt. in April 
1962) 
Fountain 
1962) 
lesting and servicing of laboratory 
and scientific equipment 

Indust. engr. or econ. (indust. 
estates ) 


process 


main- 


cement pro- 


pen mfg. expt. (appt. in 


Tourism 
tist.) 


(market analysis and sta- 


Public finance adviser 
Treasury Director 

Public finance (fiscal policy) 
International finance officer 


Chief statistician, 
Office of Statistics 


Director, Federal 


Economist or statistician (input- 
output analysis) (appt. in Jan. 
1962) 


Port operations 


Teaching of economics 

Seminar adv. (highways admin.) 
Budget planning and control 
Public finance administration 


Wallace Clark Award Presente, 
To Joseph James Cussen 


Joseph James Cussen of Santiago de ¢} 
recently awarded the Wallace (| 
International Management Medal for 
at the Third Inter-American Managem; 
Conference, Mexico City, March 11, J 
award, established in memory of Walla 
Clark, was given to Mr. Cussen “for 
tinguished contributions to scientific manag 
ment in the international field”. Mr. Cysg 
has been associated for more than 30 ye 
with the American and Foreign Power ( 
has taken an active part in several manae 
ment societies of the Americas, and was ; 
of the founders of the Pan American Coun 
of CIOS. 
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ent fields « 
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Pi at University of Michigan on April {iffy and b 
1961. Also, Mr. Carroll was appointed chaj:f@ a0 “* 
; . . The des 
< ) > SCXECCUIVE CO ttee oO 2 9 “ 

man of the execut e committee of the Siw K De 
eral engineering department, one of fo business ¢ 
groups of American Society of Mechaniciday work 
Engineers divisions recently formed to hel} sconcurren 
: sessions | 

bring about better coverage and collabo “3 
i) Nac ; : : statistics, 
tion In programming related topics of mem ment, and 
ber interests. In addition, he was recentifafternoo: 
made a member of the advisory committep hance, 1 
agement, 


for the industrial engineering departme:} 


of Newark College of Engineering. 


John T. 
president of 


Diebold, S.A.M. 
The Diebold Group, intern 


member 


tional management consulting organization 
was awarded honorary membership recent 
in the City N.Y. Bernard } 
Baruch School Beta Chapter of Mu Gamm 
Tau, 


College of 





national honorary 


trial, personnel, and traffic management 


and insur 


Congra 


k. Neige 
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utstandii 
ervice to 
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hope that 
be surpa 
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sored an 


; various 
Author of the book, Automation, and ond dev 
lately a member of the Secretary of Labor’) plied to 
Committee on Manpower and Automatior a 
: , ; } ly adVISC 

Mr. Diebold was cited for “his outstanding} 
tata oe ee : j members 
contributions to business and government f job we 
Last year, Dr. Ordway Tead, member 0} , The | 
Se Modert 
the editorial advisory board of ADVANCE]. 4 
; ‘ he ther 
MANAGEMENT, and vice president of Harpe’; Talks dy 
and Bros., was awarded honorary member) executiv 
ship in the management fraternity. panel di 
sion lea 
organize 


The Northern New Jersey Chapter pre 
sented the S.A.M. key as a special award t 
Louis J. Bovasso of Jersey City, N.J., 
Commencement Exercises of the Newal 


Bovasso als 


Mr. 


received a B.S. degree in mechanical eng 


College of Engineering. 








neering. 
CLASSIFIED 
od 
Positions Available 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
National glass container manufacturer has seve 


openings for junior and senior industrial enginee! 
B.S. degree in Engineering required. Salary 00 
mensurate with experience. Send complete resu! 
to Box A, ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
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tL. Careers tt Business was the theme of a 

Wallac keminar sponsored by the Western Reserve 

“for didfiniversity © hapter. The stated purpose of 

Managefhis seminar was to acquaint high school 

_ Cuscfgeniors with the opportunities in the differ- 


30 yeagent fields of 


wer (\ 
Manag: 


Was Op 


Coun 


au Be 
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the ge 
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usiness administration as well 
gs to advance the name of S.A.M. and the 
Western Reserve School of Business. Forty 
high schools in the greater Cleveland area 
were invited to send representatives along 
with the students who had been accepted to 
the school of business for Sept. 1961. The 
evaluation reports that were made by those 
jn attendance revealed 1) The program was 
yell planned and executed; 2) It was help- 
ful and beneficial; 3) A desire to have it 
gs an annual affair. 

The dean of the school of business, Dr. 
W. K. Dolva, opened the program and 12 
business executives participated in the all 
day workshops with 3 seminars running 
concurrently during the day. The morning 
sessions included accounting, advertising, 
statistics, banking and credit, sales manage- 
ment, and oftice administration; whereas the 
afternoon sessions took up economics, 
finance, industrial relations, production man- 
agement, marketing research, and real estate 
and insurance. 

Congratulations to the President Richard 
Rk. Neiger, Professor Albert C. Henlein, 
faulty advisor, and members for a truly 
outstanding job. The seminar was a real 
service to the incoming students of the Uni- 
versity. As stated by the committee, “We 
hope that the success of our efforts will only 
be surpassed by your accomplishments in 
your chosen field.” 

The active Dana College Chapter has been 
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interested in the industrial development of 
their state. Nebraska. As a result, they spon- 
sored an interesting Seminar in which the 
various factors affecting business location 
and development, particularly as they ap- 
plied to Nebraska, were thoroughly exam- 
ined. Hats off to Professor Clois Coon, facul- 
ty advisor; Lonnie Hayne, president, and the 
members of the conference committee for 
a job well done! 

The Indiana University Chapter selected 


| “Modern Human Relations in Business” as 


the theme for their Annual Spring Clinic. 
Talks during the afternoon by three business 
executives were followed by dinner and a 
panel discussion in the evening with discus- 
sion leaders from industry, education, and 


/ organized labor. Professor Tom Bossart, jr., 


r pre 
ard t 


ewal! 
> als 


eng 


taculty advisor; Richard C. Thompson, presi- 
dent, and the members of the committee 
continue the forward movement of the chap- 
ter, 

Lamar State College of Technology held 








“The Fifth Estate is composed of 


sthose having the simplicity to wonder, the 
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sever } 
neers 
con 


résutl 


—— | 


ENT) 


ability to queston, the power to generalize, 
the capacity to apply. It is in short, the com- 
Pany of thinkers, workers, expounders, and 
Practitioners upon which the world is abso- 
lutely dependent for the preservation and 
advancement of that organized knowledge 
We call ‘Science’.” 
—from “The Fifth Estate,” an address 
delivered by Arthur Dehon Little at the 
Centenary Celebraton of the founding of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 19, 1924. 
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their Fourth Annual Advanced Management 
Conference in the form of an all-day Execu- 


tive Development Workshop — “Enlarging 
Managerial Capacity — The Core of Execu- 


tive Development.” As usual, the workshop 
was attended by business executives of the 
area along with members of the chapter. Dr. 
R. O. Bennett, jr., faculty advisor; Jimmy 
Davis, president, and members of the chap- 
ter committee are to commended for another 
great program! 

More than 800 representatives from more 
than 250 business firms were reported pres- 
ent at the Third Annual Achievement Ban- 
quet of the Division of Business at San Jose 
State College. The S.A.M. chapter was recog- 
nized for its program and its outstanding 
growth in membership. Faculty Advisor Jack 
H. Holland, reports that the banquet origi- 
nated with the S.A.M. Chapter. The student 
chairman is an active S.A.M. member and 
most of the work on the planning of the 
dinner was done by the chapter. 

Dr. Robert C. Anderson, executive vice 
president, Auburn University, opened the 
Annual Management Conference of the 
Auburn University Chapter. The theme this 
year was “Cost Control Through the Use of 
Electronic Computers.” Business executives 
and members of the chapter combined to 
make this another successful venture and 
another service by the chapter to the Univer- 
sity and to the business interests of the re- 
gion. Congratulations to Professor Charles 
N. Cobb, faculty advisor, and the young men 
for an accomplished job. 

The Northeastern University Chapter 
honored one of its members, Arthur Chis- 
holm, for having been named to the All- 
American Hockey Team for the past three 


years. Nice going, Arthur S.A.M.ers are 
outstanding in many areas of activity. 

We welcome University College, the 
Evening Division of Loyola University of 
Chicago, into our growing family of Univer- 
sity Chapters. Robert Boden, university 
chapter co-ordinator, of the Chicago Senior 
Chapter, presented the charter at a recent 
meeting to Robert McCulla, president of the 
new group. Professor Eugene Kamy, faculty 
advisor, formally installed the new student 
officers. Participating in the program were 
Dr. Richard A. Matré, dean of University 
College and John P. Donohue, assistant to the 
dean, as well as Carl Hazelbauer, the incom- 
ing university co-ordinator of the Chicago 
Chapter. A special scroll and S.A.M. mem- 
bership button were presented by the presi- 
dent to Mr. Donohue for his continuing help 
in the development of the chapter. The spirit 
of the members of this new chapter was 
revealed in the statement of the president 
when he said: “Loyola’s new chapter will be 
heard from on a national level when com- 
petition resumes in the fall of °61. We expect 
great things from them.” 

Congratulations to the newly established 
Anderson College chapter! They believe in 
action the first post-graduate membership 
application this spring was received from a 
graduating senior within one week after the 
chapter received its charter from Carl B. 
Genrich, jr., of the Indianapolis Senior 
Chapter. 

Many thanks to the hundreds of S.A.M.’ers 
everywhere who helped to make this another 
year of achievement in the University Divi- 
sion. More than 12,200 members of our 
University Chapters understand “the future 
belongs to those who prepare for it.” 














Learning by Doing 
Remington Rand Performance Awards Plan 
Results of the Second Report 

Roosevelt University 4500 Northeastern Univ. 1905 
New York University - Commerce Villanova Univ. 1895 

Day Division 4400 Northern Ill. Univ. 1855 
LaSalle College - Eve. Div. 4270 Miami University 1850 
St. Norbert College 4010 Quinnipiac College 1800 
Louisiana State University 3840 Rutgers Univ. of So. Jersey 1740 
University of Pittsburgh 3805 Arizona State Univ. 1700 
Santa Maria Catholic Univ. of Puerto Rico 3720 Univ. of Southwestern La. 1565 
Loyola Univ. of Chicago 3610 Bowling Green State Univ. 1555 
Ohio University 3600 Pennsylvania State Univ. 1550 
Univ. of Scranton 3510 Mich. College of Mining & Tech. 1535 
New York University -Commerce Eve. Div.... 3480 Illinois Inst. of Tech. 1530 
Los Angeles State College 3455 Univ. of Cincinnati 1520 
Georgetown University 3400 Temple Univ. - Day Div. 1500 
Univ. of Mississippi 3360 Dana College 1445 
Auburn University 3335 Univ. of Alabama 1400 
University of Maryland 3300 Univ. of Illinois 1390 
San Diego State College 3270 Univ. of North Dakota 1385 
Rider College 3265 Univ. of Minnesota . 1365 
DePaul University 3240 George Washington Univ. . 1295 
Kent State University . 3070 Butler Univ. 1230 
Clarkson College of Tech. 2970 Atlanta University . 1220 
Lamar Inst. of Tech. 2960 St. Louis Univ. . 1180 
Purdue University 2885 Boston University . 1135 
American University 7 2820 Temple Univ. - Eve. Div. . 1055 
Loyola College of Montreal 2810 Univ. of Houston 1055 
Babson Institute ‘ 2770 Univ. of Detroit 1040 
San Jose State College 2740 Univ. of Baltimore 1030 
Indiana University 2710 Univ. of Texas 905 
Univ. of Chattanooga 2630 Suffolk University 860 
Georgia Inst. of Tech. 2560 Oklahoma State Univ. 820 
McGill University 2550 Univ. of Connecticut 805 
Duquesne University 2510 Univ. of Florida 780 
Memphis State Univ. 2490 Cornell Univ. 765 
Univ. of Omaha 2460 Univ. of Michigan 755 
Rochester Inst. of Tech. 2435 Washington State Univ. 700 
Long Beach State College 2385 Western Reserve Univ. 690 
Mississippi State Univ. 2380 Univ. of Pennsylvania 660 
Univ. of Oklahoma 2330 Univ. of Richmond 650 
Univ. of Wisconsin - Milwaukee . 2320 Univ. of Washington 650 
Franklin & Marshall College 2315 C. W. Post College - Day Div. 645 
Western Carolina College 2295 Drake Univ. 640 
Lynchburg College 2260 Pennsylvania Military Col. 530 
St. Joseph’s College - Day Div. 2215 Univ. of Missouri . 510 
East Carolina College 2210 North Texas State College 480 
College of William & Mary 2135 Clark University 430 
Xavier University 2120 Drexel Inst. of Tech. - Day 425 
W. Va. Inst. of Tech. . 2115 Fairfield University 400 
Univ. of Arkansas . 2055 Wayne State Univ. 400 
Boston College 2000 Ohio State University 350 
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NIVERSI.Y OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. A.M. Rating of 
Time Study Films 


For Purchase or rental 


Eight reels depicting 
24 typical manufacturing 
and clerical operations 
alternately shown in 
five separate scenes. 
Composite time-values, 
based on the judgment 
of 1,200 experienced 
time-study men, afford 
comparison with the 
national average. 


Now in use throughout 
most of the free world as: 
The classical reference in 
training and refreshing 
iime-study men. 

An objective ground for 
settling standards 
disputes. 

A swift, economical means 
of achieving rating 
consistency toward a 


fair day's work, 


A Do-It-Yourself Suggestion: 
lake pictures of your bench- 
mark operations. Splice 
them into §. A. M. films of 
known ratings. Thus vou 
can establish ratings <for 


your own operations. 


‘For complete details, contact 
the Research Division, Society 
for Advancement of Manavement 


74 Fifth Ave., New York V1 





